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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 





for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


thternational 


COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


MILLING 


location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bokery-Proved"” — Trademark 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—b utPat 

any rate, it’s a tiny precision: 

bearing for a fine watcha ‘ 
Skillful use of many such @agH parts is 

daily routine in watchma ‘ing. But in 
baking, where volume is a 

the importance of materi 4] 

used in small amounts is often under- . 
estimated. a 

For example, take IMPROVED PANIP 
Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 





use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you it? 
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Board of Trade 


Kansas City, Missouri 


o Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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FULLY PREPARED 
DAISY MIXES 


Flavor, Appearance, Volume, 
Texture—those are the quali- 
ties that sell more donuts and 
sweet goods. 


























Your donuts, coffee cakes, 
danish pastry and sweet rolls 
will have all those qualities— 
when they are made from one 
of the four Daisy formulas. 
And you will save time, 
trouble, money—and make 
more profits too. 


Find out today how you can 
save money using Daisy Fully 
Prepared Mixes. Send for your 
free copy of our handy, Slide 
Rule Cost Calculator. It will 
prove to you how Daisy for- 
mulas can save you money— 
and give you better donuts 
and sweet goods too. Don't 
delay—send today. 























109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSIaES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°%"3!° 
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High Protein Spring Clear Flour 


GOLD-NUGGET 


Spring Clear Flour 
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WESTERN WHEAT 


FLOUR 


You Can Now Have It Shipped 





SACKED or BULK 


The process of equipping our mill for 
bulk flour handling is now complete. 
The addition of these new facilities is 
another step forward in our effort to 
offer a most complete flour service to 
our bakery flour customers. 


ECONO-FLO 


Bulk Flour Service 


1 Bulk rail cars are now available for the move- 
ment of Gooch flours in shuttle service from 
the Gooch mill to bakers. 


2 Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at 
strategic points to give faster service and to 
provide bulk truck delivery in certain metro- 
politan areas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk 
flour hauling are being made available at cer- 
tain strategic points. 


G Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking 
industry. 


Also Millers of 


HI-PROTEIN 


Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


AKSARBEN e RYE FLOURS 


Spring Wheat Flour 


Light - Dark - Medium 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 








FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 
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| OCcIDENT 
RED BAG 





FOR BEST RESULTS IN WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND ROLLS 100% 


choose OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT Flour! | “ E&% 


Py) Nothing—yes, nothing—sells 
whole wheat goods like FLAVor. 
You know it...so do we. That’s 
why we mill Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat flour from a special 
combination of strong-gluten 
spring wheats . . . mill it fresh 
only a jump ahead of demand 

. . ship it from our mill or source 
nearest you. Fresh whole wheat 
flour gives you the best flavor 
and Occident 100% Whole Wheat 
Flour is always fresh! 





Producer Kyrol Bakers 


Whole Wheal 











IN THE 


RED BAG! 


It’s versatile in the shop, too. 
Comes in fine, medium and coarse 
granulations to fill the bill for any 
type wheat product . . . blends 
(flavorfully, of course) ... gives 
you bonus volume. 


Bake with Occident 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour and sell flavor— 
honest flavor that stays with the 
product while it’s baked, wrap- 
ped, sold and eaten—flavor that 
keeps your customers coming 
back for more! 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 
Occident Gold Heart American Beauty USSELL- ILLER 


Sweet Loaf Occident 100% Reliable 
Whole Wheat ‘ 
Sweet Loaf Powerful American Beauty 
Special —— Cake 


Baltic 
Eaco heteen Demy “UE Pete MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Sunburst Special White Spray 
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There is always a reason for a favorite. Kelly’s Famous is the favorite of 
many because of its proved consistent good baking record over more than 
five decades. Try it. It will become your favorite, too! 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











You have all heard many of the ills of the 
baking industry traced to such “improvements” as 
sliced bread, softeners, and the institution of a 
program accepting the return of staled bread. 
These bakers say the housewife doesn’t throw 
away bread any more — it is 
delivered fresh and well pro- 
tected, permitting her to use 
up the entire loaf and thus 
cut her consumption in half. 

It seems strange to expect 
an industry to hold its place in 
the food picture when success 
| is based on half a product 
| being thrown away because 
it’s no good, but that’s what 
these experts would ask the 
baking industry to return to. 
During last month’s ASBE 
meeting, one of the wrapping experts suggested 
the sale of packaged slices of bread, sold not by 
weight but by number of slices. One of the first 
complaints heard was “there wouldn’t be any 
waste under such a system and consumption 
would drop again.” There might be objections 
from the state with its weight laws, but the im- 
pact on the housewife and the obvious catering to 
her needs might even increase consumption. 

“What would happen to the heels? The baker 
would throw ’em away and take a big loss, that’s 
what.” 

Maybe in a few years we will be coming to 
the real “sausage bread,”’ with large wholesalers 
extruding one continuous loaf into pans, running 
it through the oven and selling it by the foot 
Ted Otterbacher of Corn Products Sales Co. pre- 
dicted that at the SBA production conference, 
you remember. 

Think how happy the wrapping material manu- 
facturers are going to be when white bread is 
wrapped in two-slice packages, then 10 two-slice 
packages are wrapped as a “loaf of bread.” Sounds 
silly, sure, but the 50¢ price doesn’t sound so bad. 

Maybe most everything said on the subject 
sounds silly, but convention comments earlier in 
your lifetime applied the same crinkling of the 
nose to slicing and wrapping. There was even a 
baker once who said, “It’ll be a cold day in June 
before I replace my horses. Why, they know every 
stop.” 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * °* ® 


Before anyone moves wrathfully to their Dicta- 
phone, I better say that this is all in fun; we all 
realize the prohibition on trade names has con- 
tributed much to the continuing success of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers meeting. 

However, after a speaker deleted Campbell’s 
Soups when referring to the excellent work that 
soup manufacturer had done for bread through 
soup ’n’ sandwiches, I thought it might be useful 
to point out that the following are trade names 
also: 

Deepfreeze, Monel, Saran and Saran-wrap, Fre- 
on, Mimeograph. 

This humble reporter heard all of these names 
in the space of hours during the recent ASBE 
meeting. No bells were rung, no principles fell, so 
maybe as time goes on these things will become 
as generic as Cellophane (which has evidently 
been approved for use) and we can quit worrying 
about such as Teflon and Tote. 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Mr. Crumb... 























“How to convince customers that they’re good 
doesn’t worry me—it’s how to convince 
‘em they’re cakes.” 


Editorials... 


DEATH OF A PURITANIC IDEA 


Possibly there are still Puritans who modestly 
drape the legs of the piano and who believe 
the Devil is in a fiddle string; and definitely there 
are still dieticians and their nutritional victims 
who consider it a sin to eat the things they like. 
Short shrift has been given in our times to nearly 
all such superstitions as these and, in particular, 
latterly, to the diet superstition just mentioned. 
One strong, lethal thrust comes currently from a 
page in McCall’s Magazine, upon which Dr. Frede- 
rick J. Stare and his associate, Julia Lyons, of the 
Department of Nutrition in Harvard’s School of 
Public Health, set forth the clarifying and gratify- 
ing fact that bread is a “friend,” not a “fiend,” 
and that it is no sin even for a dedicated dieter to 
eat a reasonable amount of what he likes. 

There is no scientific evidence, say these 
authors, to support the advice of the many physi- 
cians who still cling to the hair-shirt nutritional 
philosophy that “if you like it, you should cut it 
out.” This false philosophy has been applied tradi- 
tionally to bread, potatoes and sugar. But most 
successful and acceptable reducing diets today, 
the authors comment, include all three of these 
wrongly proscribed foods in moderation. 

For readers of this journal, the significance of 
the McCall’s article lies not so much in the views 
expressed as in the fact that such a magazine as 
McCall’s has published them. Newspapers and 
magazines of general circulation in recent years 
usually have been easy victims of the diet cranks, 
and thus have helped to victimize their readers. 
Seldom have any of these voices and their publica- 
tion accomplices found anything favorable to say 
about bread. 

What Dr. Stare and his associate assert about 
bread in the reducing diet is, of course, well known 
to the breadstuffs industries, but on this subject 
there is a wide area of public ignorance and mis- 
understanding. McCall’s and its scientific Harvard 
contributors, therefore, do a great public service 
in dispersing some of the fog of superstition that 
has compromised the rightful place of bread in the 
diet—and particularly in the reducing diet. Bread, 
it is made manifest in this clear statement of sci- 
entific creed, is among those foods that may be cut 
down, but never out and there is much that the 
industry may add against cutting down at all. 

The progressive decline in per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour products within the past half 
century undoubtedly reflects more cutting out 
than cutting down, and much of the cutting out 
has reflected the misleading influence of crank diet 
masters who have proclaimed the mendacious 
gospel of complete elimination. 











Trade Pulse 











ALOIS J. WELZENBACH resigned as general 
manager of Kenwood Cake Co. division of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, effective March 31. Mr. 
Welzenbach has headed the company for the past 
nine years, and was formerly president of his own 
bakery organization in Peoria, Ill. 

W. D. McINTYRE has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Bread Co. in a merger of that firm 
with Mr. McIntyre’s Tender Krust Baking + 
Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., and the Lennon 
Baking Co., Mason City, Iowa. The action 
was taken immediately preceding the death 
of the Rochester firm’s president, Howard S. 
Sanborn, a month ago. 

GERALD BOYCE, formerly associate director 
of marketing of McCann-Erickson, advertising 
agency, New York, was named director of market- 
ing of the Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, 
it was announced by E. F. CHAMBLESS, Schulze- 
Burch president. Mr. Boyce will be in charge of 
all marketing activities in the 24 branches of the 
Schulze & Burch company. 

The Freund Baking Co. in St. Louis has 
promoted OLIVER FRAZIER from assis- 
tant sales manager to general sales man- 
ager. 

C. C. ALLENSWORTH, Watertown, S.D., man- 
ager for the Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
for the past eight years, has been elected a vice 
president of the company. The announcement was 
made by HENRY METZ, JR., chairman of the 
board. 

H. DONALD PERCY, formerly vice 
president and manager of the Malbis Bakery 
Co., Mobile, Ala., has been appointed vice 
president and manager of the Vories Bak- 
ing Co., New Orleans, La.. JOHN BARTON, 
company president, made the announce- 
ment. Mr. Percy, a native of New Orleans, 
La., who attended Tulane University and 
Soule College, is presently the vice president 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Independent Biscuit Manufacturers Co. 
of America. 

WILLIAM MORLEY, formerly Sacramento 
sales manager for Continental Baking Co., has 
been named superintendent of the firm’s bakery 
in Tacoma, Wash. 

L. A. UNGLES, president of the Ungles 
Baking Co., has announced the appointment 
of EDWIN E. PIERCE as general manager. 
Mr. Pierce has been director of merchan- 
dising for Peter Pan Bakeries at Omaha, 
Neb., for the last four years. 

RAYMOND P. KING, for many years asso- 
ciated with Tampa’s Holsum Bakers as vice presi- 
dent and director of sales, is now executive vice 
president and director of sales for Gulf Super 
Markets, Inc. 

K. W. ALLER, son of CARL ALLER, 
president of Hibiscus Baking Co., Inc., 
Miami, has been appointed production 
superintendent of the plant. 
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Picnic Month Promotion Set; 
Another Record Year in Sight 


CHICAGO—Another record-break- 
ing picnic promotion is getting under 
way, with the Bakers of America 
Program now distributing its annual 
picnic supplement material to daily 
and weekly newspapers. Point-of-sale 
material for use by bakers and gro- 
cers will be in the mail in the near 
future to subscribers to the program. 

The 1956 promotion has been prom- 
ised an even wider support from al- 
lied and related organizations than 
has been developed in the past. Con- 
tact work on the July Is Picnic 
Month campaign started last fall for 
the coming summer. Organizations 
which in the past have not built their 
summer advertising and merchandis- 
ing campaigns behind outdoor eating 
have been lined up to cooperate, pro- 
gram Officials say. 

In addition, baking industry sup- 
port is expected to be greater than 
ever and intensified effort is antici- 
pated from the related food and 
equipment people who supported the 
effort in years past. 

1,000 Picnic Sections 

Last year 1,000 daily and weekly 
newspapers used material distributed 
by the program, to build special pic- 
nic sections. A greater usage is ex- 
pected in the coming year. 

Nine national magazines have in- 
dicated that they will feature outdoor 
eating with pictures and editorial 
copy during the summer. 


i é , 


(The Local Paper) Picnic Section 


The picnic has become the largest 
of all annual food promotions. Since 
picnic month was developed as a 
baker promotion, it is the baker who 
should lead the way for a greater 
year in 1956, according to E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

The tremendous expansion in out- 
door eating in the past four years 
is well illustrated by figures reported 
last summer. Sales of outdoor grills 
and other such equipment moved 
from a few thousand dollars total in 
1952 to more than $60 million in 
1955. A casing manufacturer report- 
ed sales of weiners crossed five bil- 
lion in 1954 and was reported at near 
six billion in 1955. 

The meat industry estimated ham- 
burger sales at more than 200 mil- 
lion pounds in 1955, three times as 
great a total as in 1950. 

“These figures merely emphasize 
the great increase in popularity of 
dining outdoors — in parks, at 
beaches, in the backyard, on the 
highways,” Mr. Kelley said. ‘“‘But the 
greatest point of interest is the fact 
that in the picnic promotion lies the 
greatest summer sales potential for 
bakers that has ever been developed 
for any industry. The baker who fails 
to capitalize on the 1956 outdoor eat- 
ing drive by going all out in his own 
advertising and merchandising is 
missing a great opportunity.” 





In any language, PICNIC means fun... 
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TIMELY—Shown above is the front page of a four page “July Is Picnic 
Month” supplement sent by the Bakers of America Program to about 5,000 
weekly newspapers and more than 1,500 dailies. The other three pages are 
filled with picnic stories, ideas and menus and photographs. Newspapers use 
the material to build special picnic sections. More information on the promo- 
tion is available from the program headquarters, Room 1558, 20 N. Wacker 
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Hayssen Manufacturing 
Opens New York Office 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. — William A. 
Hayssen, president of the Hayssen 
Manufacturing Co., makers here of 
automatic wrapping and packaging 
machinery, announced recently the 
opening of a new sales office at 1140 
Broadway, New York 1, N.Y.; tele- 
phone MUrray Hill 6-7270. 

The new office, it was stated, will 
be responsible for the sales, installa- 
tion and maintenance of all Hayssen 
equipment in the greater metropoli- 
tan and New England area, with 
the company’s service engineers also 
located in this office. 

In conection with the sales and 
service office will be located a show- 
room having on display a full line 
of operating Hayssen equipment. 

A. F. Perry, regional sales man- 
ager, will be in charge. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Roland Selman, Jr., 
Head of Research 


Firm, Dies at 39 


ST. LOUIS — Roland W. Selman, 
Jr., head of R. W. Selman & Asso- 
ciates, St. Louis, and a leader in 
cereal chemistry and baking technol- 
ogy research, died April 1 at St. 
John’s Hospital, St. Louis. Mr. Sel- 
man was stricken several weeks ago 
and previously had been in excellent 
health. 

Born Nov. 30, 1916, in Sylvania, 
Ga., Mr. Selman moved to Chatta- 
nooga with his family in his youth, 
attending schools in that city and 
graduating with a B. S. degree from 
the University of Chattanooga. He 
engaged in post-graduate studies at 
the University of Wisconsin and re- 
ceived an M. S. degree from Pitts- 
burgh University. 

In 1938, Mr. Selman went to 
Kansas City as a member of the 
laboratory staff of Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc. He 
left Campbell aggart in 1942 to 
become a fellow on the staff of the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, but 
returned to Kansas City in 1943 as 
a vice president of the C. J. Patter- 
son Co. He remained with the Pat- 
terson organization until 1950, when 
he formed R. W. Selman & Asso- 
ciates as a firm to render service to 
baking and allied industries. The 
business was moved to St. Louis in 
1954. 


Mr. Selman wrote extensively on 
cereal chemistry and baking and 
was a speaker on many association 
programs. He is listed in the current 
edition of “American Men of Science” 
and “Who Knows and What’. He 
was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American In- 
stitute of Food Technology, Chicago 
Bakers Club, Chemists Club of New 
York and St. Louis Bakery Produc- 
tion Men’s Club. He also was a 
Mason and a Shriner. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Dixie C. Selman, two sons, Roland 
W. Selman, III, and Burch Selman, 
and his mother and father, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Selman of Chattanooga. 
His father is a minister. Also sur- 
viving are two brothers who reside 
in Atlanta. 

Funeral services will be held April 
4 from the National Funeral Home 
in Chattanooga. 
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See It in Chicago 
ARBA 1956 


Convention and Exhibition 
Hotel Sherman April 8-11 











Barbara Ann Baking Co. 
Wins Honor for Best 


Hamburger Bun Package 


CHICAGO—The Barbara Ann Bak. 
ing Co., Los Angeles, has won the 
highest award for the best hamburger 
bun package entered in the recent 
contest sponsored by the Inter-In- 
dustry Bakery Package Committee, 
which represents the baking, food 
retailing and food packaging indus- 
tries as well as the public. 

A plaque symbolizing the honor 
was presented by Charles J. Regan, 
director of public relations for In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., chairman of 
the jury of award. He represented 
George Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America, chair- 
man of the package committee. The 
award was presented at a recent 
luncheon held in Chicago. Harold 
Snyder, editor of Baking Industry, 
served as chairman of the event 

The prize winning package was a 
folding paper carton. It won in com- 
petition with more than 200 entries 
from all parts of the U.S., Canada 
and England. 

The packages were judged on the 
basis of appetite appeal, ‘“‘take-me” 
appeal, “impulse-value,”’ reflection of 
quality of product, informative ap- 
peal, ability to maintain the identity 
of the baker until contents are en- 
tirely used, stacking ability, protec- 
tive ability and conformity to size 
standards as set up by the committee 
and the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


Judges for the carton competition 
were: Ruth Bonde, home economics 
department, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. Wm. P. Bradley, American 
Institute of Baking; Marie Kiefer, 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers; Chas. J. Regan, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., and E. F. Sullivan, pack- 
age designer. 
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Woman's Views Told 


At Pennsylvania Meeting 


PITTSBURGH — “The Woman's 
Point of View” regarding display, 
merchandising, training and _ sales 
personnel was the subject of the pro- 
gram for the March 14 dinner meet- 
ing of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociations of Western Pennsylvania 
at Bakers Vocational School, South 
High School. Otto Scheuermann, O. 
Sherman Bakery, the president, pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. Alma Mandl, president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, which met at the 
same time, presided, assisted by Mrs. 
Laura Mae Mantsch, Blue Bonnet 
Bakery, and Mrs. Marie Peters, 
Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie. 

Proven ways to increase the sale 
of baked goods through proper dis- 
play, correct methods for handling 
telephone orders and thorough train- 
ing of sales girls were all dramatized 
with the women demonstrating the 
correct and incorrect ways to make 
the cash registers ring or not ring. 

Gimbel’s department store was add- 
ed to the association’s membership. 
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PLAN SBA CONVENTION—Three of the men responsible for the Southern 
Bakers Assn. planning for its 42nd annual convention April 12-14 at the Roney 
Plaza, Miami Beach, are shown above. At the left is Jodean P. Cash, recently 
elected trustee of the SBA University Fund, who will sponsor a tour of the 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, of which he is president. Roy R. Peters, 
Butter-Krust Baking Co., Lakeland, Fla., chairman of the board, and Benson 


L. Skelton, Atlanta, president, have lined up busi ion 


ment of interest to all. 





and entertain- 
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Southern Bakers Assn. Plans 
Bakery Tours, Ocean Cruises 
During April 12-14 Convention 


ATLANTA—The Southern Bakers 
Assn. will hold its 42nd annual con- 
vention April 12-14 at the lavish 
Roney Plaza Hotel in Miami Beach, 
the heart of Florida’s luxurious vaca- 
tion land. 

The Roney Plaza is world-known, 
one of the oldest and best known, and 
is a thoroughly modern hotel—com- 
pletely air-conditioned with TV in 
every spacious room. Six acres of 
tropical gardens, cabana sun club, 
olympic pool, large private ocean 
beach, golf putting greens, tennis 
courts, promenades and garden patio 
are some of the features of the hotel. 
Single rooms begin at $6. 

Ocean Cruises Offered 

The yacht basin is near the hotel, 
and the “Humko” has again been 
made available by the officials of the 
Humko Co., Memphis. 

Hugh Adcock, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
by Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., 
Miami, general convention chairman, 
to serve as master of ceremonies. 

Board chairman Roy R. Peters and 
president Benson L. Skelton have an- 
nounced that all living past presi- 
dents will be honored, and they have 





U.S. RESTAURANT 
CHARGES FOR BREAD 


WASHINGTON — Rep. Usher L. 
Burdick (R., N.D.) complained re- 
cently that the House restaurant 
charges a nickel extra for bread with 
meals. That’s no way to encourage 
people to eat up the wheat surplus, 
he said. The restaurant manager ex- 
plained that free bread might mean a 
deficit for the House eatery. Rep. 
Burdick quoted the manager as say- 
ing that when bread was free, some 
congressmen used to fill up on it, buy- 
ing nothing but a cup of coffee. Mr. 
Burdick even offered to have a grain 
elevator in his home state send wheat 
to Washington to supply bread free 
to the legislators on the House side 
of the Capitol. 





been cordially invited to attend the 
convention and personally receive a 
framed certificate, denoting the year 
they served as president. In the fu- 
ture, these service award certificates 
will be made annually to the retired 
chairman of the board. 

C. M. McMillan, who served 14 
years as secretaary and treasurer of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., Inc., has 
indicated his presence for the special 
gathering of the past presidents. Mr. 
McMillan is now executive secretary 
of the National Candy Wholesalers 
Assn., Washington, D.C. 


Bakery Tour 


Mr. Peters advised that one of 
the highlights of the convention will 
be a visit to the Fuchs Holsum Bak- 
ery at South Miami, Fla. Mr. Cash 
has extended a cordial invitation to 
all to come to ‘open house” from 12 
noon to 6 p.m. Thursday and Friday, 
April 12 and 13. Refreshments and 
Holsum cake and bakery goods from 
the sweet goods department will be 
served. Special transportation ar- 
rangements to and from the bakery 
will be arranged. Since the conven- 
tion was held in Miami Beach in 1948, 
when those attending were guests of 
the late Charles Fuchs at the bakery, 
many additions have been made, in- 
cluding a modern cake department 
and also sweet goods and doughnut 
department, which will be open to the 
visitors. In 1948, this plant was the 
first push button bakery. 


Fred L. Cobb to Be Speaker 

Fred L. Cobb will be the principal 
speaker at the banquet of the con- 
vention April 13. The title of Mr. 
Cobb’s talk will be “It’s Time for a 
Change.” 

Mr. Cobb is owner and manager of 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis. He is a director of Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn., has held this posi- 
tion for six terms, and was previous- 
ly president for two terms. He is a 
governor of the board of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., has held this posi- 
tion for ten terms, and was previous- 
ly chairman of the board in 1945-46. 
He is a director of the American In- 





stitute of Baking, and was president 
and chairman of the board in 1945-47. 
Mr. Cobb also is on the executive 
committee of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. He has served as 
a director of Green Bay Canning Co. 
since 1938, a director of Green Bay 
Packers football team since 1932 and 
vice president of Quality Bakers of 
America since 1946. Also, Mr. Cobb 
served as president of the Bakery 
Sales Assn. for four years. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Florida Development Commission, the 
SBA has arranged to have a special 
display, depicting the Baking Science 
and Management School of Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. At the 
exhibit, a beautiful Florida queen 
will be prseent to dispense fresh, cool 
Florida orange juice for the three 
days of the convention. ; 

The commisson will have a color 
slide movie projector to show pic- 
tures of the baking school and views 
of the beautiful campus of the Flor- 
ida State University. 


Wisconsin Regional 
Meetings Scheduled 


MILWAUKEE — Three regional 
meetings have been scheduled in 
April by the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
Dates and places are as follows: 

April 24—Beaumont Hotel, Green 
Bay. 

April 26—Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire. 

April 30 — Gardner Baking Co., 
hostess room, 3401 E. Washington 
Ave., Madison. 

Planned to be included among 
topics discussed are the Wisconsin 
Unemployment Compensation Law 
and federal unemployment tax, regu- 
lations on construction of and sani- 
tation in bakeries, and costs and prop- 
er mark-up in retail bakeries. Bakers 
attending have been asked to bring 
along best sellers in their shops for 
an exchange of ideas. 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Reelects Officers; New 


Vice President Named 


KANSAS CITY—C. W. Thornton, 
secretary and treasurer of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., was elected to 
the newly-created office of vice pres- 
ident in charge of finance, R. L. 
Nafziger, president, announced fol- 
lowing the company’s annual meet- 
ing. 

Robert S. Coons, formerly assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer. Daniel 
N. League, who will continue as chief 
conomist conducting economic, re- 
search for the company, was also 
elected assistant secretary. Harry A. 
Gilford, who will continue as chief 
staff counsel, was also elected assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Other officers and the board of 
directors were reelected. They in- 
clude: Mr. Nafziger, president; and 
John R. Dow, executive vice presi- 
dent; Morris Cohen and R. Dale 
Weber, vice presidents. These officers 
and L. C. Anderson, David G. Baird, 
J. H. Briggs, G. D. Patterson and 
Harry Zinsmaster, were reelected as 
directors. 
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$250,000 Plant Going 
Up in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES—Ground has been 
broken for a modern bakery building 
to be occupied by Union Maid Bak- 
eries, Inc. The plant, to be located 
on 26th Ave. at Humboldt, will con- 
tain about 35,000 sq. ft. of space and 
will cost about $250,000. 

The bakery will be constructed in 
a circle around the offices and em- 
ployees’ lunchroom and lounge. 
Equipment will include seven ovens. 
A large loading dock will be capable 
of handling 20 trucks. 

Oscar Stahl owns the property. 











Construction Begins 
On Addition to AIB 


CHICAGO—The baking industry’s 
scientific and educational center is 
having its face lifted. Headquarters 
of the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago will present a bright new 
exterior to members attending the 
annual meeting in October. 

Earlier callers, however, may not 
recognize the modern building which 
was dedicated a little more than five 
years ago. Currently construction 
workers are peeling slabs of lime- 


stone and sheets of roofing from the 
north and east wings of the building. 

This work is preparatory to adding 
a second story to these wings, join- 
ing the second story of the west 
wing, which is three stories tall. The 
building was originally designed to 
permit the addition. 

The added space will be used for 
the Louis Livingston Library, the de- 
partment of bakery sanitation, re- 
search laboratories, and a lounge and 
study for students. Offices vacated by 
these departments will be available 
for the enlarged consumer service de- 
partment staff. 
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FACELIFTING—The American Institute of Baking in Chicago is undergoing 


a facelifting, including the addition of 


a second story to the present one-level 


portion of the structure. The illustration above shows the floor plan of the new 
section, with the shaded area indicating the existing second story of the 3-story 
west wing. The added space will be used for the institute’s library, department 


of sanitation, research laboratories and 


a lounge and study for students. Offices 


vacated by these departments will be available for the enlarged consumer 


service department. 
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ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY—A cake celebrating Minneapolis’ Centen- 
nial is the topic of discussion above between C. V. Egekvist, vice president 
and general manager of Egekvist Bakeries and Mayor Hoyer of Minneapolis. 
Prepared by Egekvist of Minneapolis under the supervision of Silas Olson, 
head of the cake decorating department, the giant cake weighed 500 Ib., 
stood 5 ft. high. Decorated in the centennial colors of blue and gold, the cake 
also featured a scale model of the Minneapolis court house complete with 
illuminated clocks in tower, and pink frosting to simulate the pink granite of 
the court house. After highlighting the Minneapolis Centennial dinner attended 
by more than 1,500 people, the cake was placed on exhibit in the mayor’s 


office at the court house. 





Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Study Advertising, Plan 


June 10-12 Convention 


DENVER—Cooperative advertising 
came in for consideration at the 
board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. meeting held 
in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel here 
March 27. C. J. Downing, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver, chairman 
of a special committee appointed to 
look into the matter of getting more 
publicity tor the baking industry in 
the Rocky Mountain area, gave a re- 
port. He said his committee had been 
in communication with the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. on the subject, and 
had been advised that the booklets 
prepared by that organization to be 
distributed to teachers and others 
interested had met with great suc- 
cess and was by far the best pub- 
licity yet indulged in by the ABA. 
Mr. Downing said it would take a 
lot of money to conduct a newspaper 
or radio campaign. “Just an ad now 
and then or a limited amount of 
radio or TV time would not bring 
the desired results,” he said, 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed the opinion expressed favored 
underwriting requests from the 
Rocky Mountain territory from 
schools and other institutions to the 
ABA for their literature. It was vot- 
ed, however, to postpone any action 
until after the annual convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Assn. to be held 
in Estes Park, June 10-12. 

Howard O. Hunter, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, is to be 
one of the speakers and his topic will 
be publicity and advertising. It was 
felt that what he has to say on the 
subject will offer suggestions to the 
Rocky Mountain organization in pre- 
paring a cooperative advertising ef- 
fort. 

Different committee chairmen that 
are preparing the Estes Park conven- 
tion reported and from their reports 
it was readily seen that the Estes 
Park meeting is to be one well worth 


while from an education as well as 
an entertainment standpoint. The 
convention will open Sunday noon, 
June 11, with a luncheon and Mr. 
Hunter as speaker. There will be 
three speakers on the afternoon pro- 
gram. Monday will be given over to 
a business session in the morning 
with a golf tournament in the after- 
noon. The dinner-dance will be held 
Monday night. There is no business 
session scheduled for Tuesday and 
delegates may enjoy themselves as 
they please on that day. 

It was voted to allow exhibits at 
the convention. A large auditorium 
in the hotel will be allotted for that 
purpose with each exhibitor allowed 
table space to feature his products. 
A committee composed of James 
Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply 
Co., chairman; Vern Dahl, Denver 
Flour Mills, and Joe Kehoe, Camp- 
bell-Sell Baking Co., Denver, will 
work out details of this phase of the 
convention. 
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$5 License Fee Set 
For Bread Vending 


Machines in East 


ELIZABETH, N.J.—The local gov- 
ernment has placed a license fee of 
$5 per machine on bread vending 
units of the E & E Vending Co. 
Earlier this year the board of com- 
missioners notified the company to 
cease vending bread until a license 
schedule could be drawn up. 

Edward Dembek, president of the 
company, also manufactures’. the 
vending units, which are of the dual- 
selection type. The units were left 
on location, with chocolate milk sub- 
stituted for bread—the other selec- 
tion has always been white milk. 

The company said bread had boost- 
ed milk sales by 10 qt. daily, while 
bread sales averaged 30 loaves per 
day per location. The Dembek firm 
switched back to bread and white 
milk as soon as the license was ap- 
proved. 








Frank M. Tully, A&P 


Flour Buyer, Dies at 63 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank M. Tully, 
63, who as field buyer for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in Minne- 
apolis, was known as the world’s 
largest flour purchaser, died of a 
stroke March 12. He was on vacation 
at Palm Springs, Cal., when he died. 

Mr. Tully was in charge of buying 
both family and bakery flours and the 
office he headed also procured pri- 
vate label breakfast cereals for the 
company and commercial feeds. 

The association of Mr. Tully with 
A&P began 37 years ago in New 
York. Shortly thereafter he became 
head of flour buying for the eastern 
division. In 1929, he came to Minne- 
apolis and established a central buy- 
ing office for flour and other cereal 
products. He remained in that ca- 
pacity until his death. 

Two sons of Mr. Tully are with 
the Ralston Purina Co. They are 
Joseph H. Tully of Oklahoma City, 
and Frank X. Tully of St. Louis. 
Also surviving are the widow, Vic- 
torine Tully, Minneapolis; another 
son, James Tully, Minneapolis, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Grace Mulcahy, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Tully was a member of the 
Edina Country Club and the Knights 
of Columbus. 

Services were conducted at Our 
Lady of Grace Catholic Church of 
Edina, a Minneapolis suburb, on 
March 17. 
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AIB Adds Nutritionist 
To Home Office Staff 


CHICAGO — A nutritionist with 
both hospital and business experi- 
ence has joined the consumer service 
department of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. She is Norine Con- 
don, until recently dietitian at the 
Little Company of Mary Hospital in 
Chicago. 

Miss Condon is a graduate of Mun- 
delein College in Chicago, and holds 
a master of science degree in foods 
and nutrition from the Ohio State 
University, Columbus. She served her 
dietetic interneship at the university 
hospital. 

As a therapeutic dietitian in sev- 
eral Chicago-area hospitals, Miss 
Condon worked with patients referred 
to her by the medical staff in plan- 
ning menus that would satisfy in- 
dividual requirements, such as diets 
for diabetics, for patients following 
internal surgery, or for weight loss 
or gain. She has been especially in- 
terested in the research and writing 
of diet manuals for this purpose. 

In the business field, Miss Condon 
worked as a demonstrator and sales 
promotion representative for an 
equipment manufacturer. 

Her duties at the institute will in- 
clude assembling material from orig- 
inal research sources for the nutri- 
tion education publications of the con- 
sumer service department. These pub- 
lications are designed as _ teaching 
aids for nutrition classes in schools 
and consumer groups, and as diet 
guides for the public. Miiss Condon 
will also work with the nutrition 
field staff and with the test kitchen 
in providing nutrition data on recipes 
used in demonstrations. It will be 
her responsibility to reply to the re- 
quests for technical nutrition infor- 
mation on bakery foods that come to 
the institute from hospitals, food edi- 
tors, publishers and individual con- 
sumers. 

Miss Condon is a member of the 
American Dietitic Assn. 
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C. J. Patterson Co. 
Notes Sharp Gain 
In Net Profits 


KANSAS CITY—A sharp gain in 
net profits of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
southwestern bakery chain, in the 
fiscal year ended Jan. 28 was report- 
ed in the annual statement which 
has been released. Continued ex- 
pansion of properties and a gain of 
$2.5 million in sales also were re- 
vealed in the report. 

Net profits totaled $381,644 in the 
fiscal year for a gain of 64% over 
the $233,209 recorded a year ago. 
Earnings were equal to 81¢ a com- 
mon share, compared with 49¢ in the 
previous period. The company in- 
creased its outstanding shares by 
25,000 to a total of 395,120 during 
the year. 

Net sales and service fees ad- 
vanced to $16,997,386, or $2,430,078 
over the previous year. Operating 
expenses and costs of sales totaled 
$16,180,045 compared with $14,103,- 
763. 

Purchase of the Holsum Bakers 
of Salina, Kansas, and Holsum Bak- 
ers of Albuquerque, N. M., took 
place during the year and within the 
past month Holsum Bakers of Boon- 
ville, Mo., has been acquired. 

Purchase of fixed assets was the 
main use of funds in 1955, amount- 
ing to $1,177,000. Plant purchases 
involved $574,000 and the remainder 
was spent on normal additions and 
replacements of existing facilities. 
About $450,000 was borrowed from 
the banks to acquire the Albuquer- 
que and Salina properties. 

The company paid a 5¢. dividend 
for two quarters in the fiscal year. 
C. J. Patterson, chairman of the 
board, indicated that the dividends 
were made possible because earnings 
reached a level that would sustain 
the dividends. 
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Colonial Bakeries 
Plans $1 Million 


San Francisco Plant 


SAN FRANCISCO—Colonial Bak- 
eries will construct a new $1,000,000 
plant and office building on a five- 
acre site at Spruce Ave. and the 
Southern Pacific railway spur tracks 
in South San Francsico. 

The bakery’s present headquarters 
at 353 Grand Ave. in South San 
Francisco will be abandoned on com- 
pletion of the new 60,000 sq. ft. 
building. 

An industrial subdivider, Edward 
Coopman, who will construct the 
new Colonial building, has asked the 
South San Francisco Planning Com- 
mission for a zoning change to per- 
mit the construction project. 
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A. J. Fava Appointed 
Manager of Bakery 
Division for AMF 


NEW YORK—Alfred J. Fava has 
been appointed general manager of 
AMF’s bakery division, it has been 
announced by Morehead Patterson, 
AMF board chairman and president. 

Mr. Fava, who joined AMF in Oc- 
tober, 1944, as a special sales repre- 
sentative was, before joining the bak- 
ery division, on the staff of the vice 
president, general products group. 
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Southern Bakers 
Assn. Pushes 
Membership Drive 


ATLANTA—Roy R. Peters, chair- 
man of the board of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., the immediate past 
chairman of the board, Sanford V. 
Epps, and the recently appointed 
president, Benson L. Skelton, recent- 
ly mapped plans for a concerted 
membership drive. 

“Membership dues in the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. are very nominal,” 
said Mr. Peters, ‘‘and three points 
in our accelerated planned program 
in my opinion should justify mem- 
bership of all bakeries and allied 
firms in the Southeast: 

“The sponsorship of the only four- 
year course in baking, science and 
management leading to a degree in 
baking at Florida State University in 
Tallahassee; the Production Confer- 
ence held annually in Atlanta, which 
is second to none in the Southeast; 
and I think everyone realizes that 
the bakers of the South have enjoyed 
a savings of almost a million and a 
half dollars since October, 1953, when 
the flour rate increase was stopped 
by an injunction through the efforts 
of our association. 

“T feel that many bakers will want 
to join and become an active mem- 
ber, realizing that savings on pro- 
posed flour increase would pay mem- 
bership in the association many 
times. There are also other pro- 
grams under way that constantly 
benefit our members,” Mr. Peters 
said. 

Mr. Peters has written each mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., asking their 
support toward increasing member- 
ship. He has asked that “‘each mem- 
ber consider himself a commitiee of 
one and advise non-members of the 
benefits of being a member of the 
SBA, signing up as many new mem- 
bers as possible at an early date. 

To encourage an active member- 
ship campaign, a rolled gold lapel 
button or tie clasp with the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. insignia will be 
awarded to each member signing up 
three new members, either retail, 
wholesale or allied. For ten member- 
ships, the same type award with a 
diamond will be presented. Recogni- 
tion will be given in the monthly 
bulletin each month of members win- 
ning the coveted awards. In addition, 
Mr. Peters said that special recogni- 
tion will be given to the first 25 
members signing up three new mem- 
bers and to the first five winning 
the diamond pin award. 
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AMF Reports Record 
Sales, $4,774,000 Net 


NEW YORK—tThe American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.’s sales and 
reritals for 1955 were the highest 
in the history of the company, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual re- 
port to stockholders released by 
Morehead Patterson, AMF board 
chairman and president. 

Sales and rentals for the year 
amounted to $145,001,000. This was 
146% greater than the $126,507,000 
total of 1954. 

Net income after taxes in 1955 
amounted to $4,774,000, an increase 
of almost 19% over the 1954 figure 
of $4,023,000. 

Earnings per common share after 
preferred dividends amounted to 
$1.66 in 1955 as against $1.64 in 1954. 
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ABA COOPERATING 
IN AD CAMPAIGN 


NEW YORK — Recipes, aimed at 
increasing the consumption of cello- 
phane-wrapped edibles, will form the 
basis of a new advertising campaign 
planned by the film division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. A June 
four-color, half-page ad in the Ladies 
Home Journal will feature new uses 
for bread and contain three recipes. 
The American Bakers Assn. cooper- 
ated with the corporation in the 
preparation of the ad. Olin Mathieson 
will provide tie-in material, such as 
stickers and shelf talkers, for man- 
ufacturers. 





Food Technologists 
Complete Program 
For June 10-14 Meeting 


CHICAGO — Program details for 
the June 10-14 meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
have been announced by the group’s 
executive secretary, Charles S. Law- 
rence. 

Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), well 
known for his background in food 
legislation, will speak June 11 on 
“Proposed Legislation on Chemicals 
in Foods.” 

Also on June 11 a symposium in 
commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Food and Drug Law 
is scheduled. This meeting will fea- 
ture Rep. Miller and George P. Lar- 
rick, Food and Drug commissioner. 
Also on the program will be Eugene 
H. Holeman, superintendent of food 
and drugs, state of Tennessee; 
Howard A. Prentice of the Proprie- 
tary Assn. and Henry A. Lepper of 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists. Dr. F. N. Peters, 
Quaker Oats Co., will be symposium 
chairman. 

In charge of the four-day program 
will be C. M. Harrold, Charles M. 
Harrold Co., and Dr. R. J. Sumner, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., both of St. 
Louis. 








PROCLAMATION — West Virginia’s 
Gov. William Marland is shown sign- 
ing a proclamation for “Good Break- 
fast Week,” designated for April 8-15. 
Standing in the picture are, left to 
right, Cris Smallridge, Holsum Bak- 
ery Co., president of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn., and E. R. John- 
son, secretary of the state bakers 
group. Bakeries throughout the state 
plan to feature the theme of good 
breakfasts in advertisements during 
the proclaimed week. 


J. R. Short Milling 
Elects Officers 


CHICAGO—Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., 
was elected president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, at the 
firm’s annual board of directors’ 
meeting. 

At the same meeting, Walter D. 
Warrick was elected executive vice 
president and Dr. Charles G. Ferrari 
vice president and technical director. 

Mr. Short joined the company soon 
after his graduation from Harvard 
University in 1936 and spent the 
next several years working in vari- 
ous departments of the _ business. 
During World War II he was sta- 
tioned in Ankara, Turkey, for two 
years on a special assignment from 
the U.S. Department of State. Upon 
his return in 1946, he was elected 
president of J. R. Short Canadian 
Mills, Ltd., and spent six years in 
Canada. In 1952, he rejoined the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago, 
devoting particular attention to mill 
operation as vice president and as- 
sistant to the president. 

Mr. Warrick has been with the J. 
R. Short Milling Co. as vice presi- 
dent since 1944. He is a director of 
the American Institute of Baking 
and a founder of the sales managers’ 
seminar. Before joining Short, Mr. 
Warrick was vice president of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. At the be- 
ginning of World War II, Mr. War- 
rick was actively concerned and in- 
terested in securing the adoption of 
enriched bread and flour standards 
for the baking and milling industries. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern 
University, has served as a member 
of the board of trustees and is pres- 
ently a member of its board of as- 
sociates. 

Dr. Ferrari came to Short as tech- 
nical director in 1950. He is a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College, 
and received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Minnesota. A spe- 
cialist in the field of cereal chemis- 
try, he has served as the head of the 
baking department of Dunwoody In- 
stitute and as a research associate 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. He was a member of 
the original staff of the chemical 
research division of General Mills, 
Inc., leaving that company as its 
chemical director to become assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge 
of research at Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

The J. R. Short Milling Co. oper- 
ates plants in Chicago, Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., and a pilot and experi- 
mental plant for research purposes 
in Pittsburgh. A Canadian subsidiary, 
the J. R. Short Canadian Mills, Ltd., 
has offices, a plant, and research 
facilities in Toronto. 
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CHANGE — Edward 


Mills, left, ac- 
cepts a gavel from Lawrence J. Frank 
as he becomes president of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Frank moved up 
to chairman of the board. 


Executive Changes 
At Van de Kamp's 
Advance Edward Mills 


LOS ANGELES Lawrence L. 
Frank has been elected to the new- 
ly created position of chairman of the 
board of directors of Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc. 

The new position was established 
March 20 at a meeting of the board 
so that Mr. Frank could relinquish 
certain responsibilities. 

Edward Mills, vice president and 
general manager, was elected presi- 
dent of the 41-year-old company to 
succeed Mr. Frank. Four other of- 
ficers elected at the meeting are Ar- 
thur H. Van de Kamp and Richard 
N. Frank, vice presidents; Herbert 
J. Simon, secretary, and Raymond A. 
Anderson, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Frank, co-founder of the firm 
with Theodore J. Van de Kamp, will 
continue his active interest in the 
pioneering retail chain which began 
in 1915 as a small potato chip store 
in downtown Los Angeles. The com- 
pany today operates nearly 300 re- 
tail bakery outlets and coffee shops 
in southern California and in the 
Seattle-Tacoma area. 

Mr. Mills, prominent for many 
years in civic and business organiza- 
tions, became vice president of Van 
de Kamp’s in 1943. He was elected 
to the board in 1944 and became 
general manager in 1953. 

He is a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. and vice chairman of the Los 
Angeles area Community Chest cam- 
paign. 





West Virginia Bakers Strive 
For Better Consumer Acceptance 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — Five 
speakers using separate themes drove 
home more effective ideas for better 
consumer acceptance of baked foods, 
advertising, sales, preventive mainte- 
nance, and the problems of responsi- 
bility in the bakery, at the various 
sessions of the annual sales confer- 
ence and workshop of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. in Charleston, 
March 18. 

A record crowd of 150 bakers and 
allied people attended the one-day 
affair. Large streamers carried the 


association’s new slogan, “Better 
Health Begins With Bread,” and the 
speakers lauded the composition and 
use of the idea which members are 
using in-newspaper ads and bumper 
strips for bakery trucks throughout 
the state. Cris Smallridge, Holsum 
Baking Co., president of the state as- 
sociation who presided at the meet- 
ings,’ announced that the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. also had formally 
adopted this slogan and planned to 
exploit its use. 

Mildred Arnold, field nutritionist 
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SLOGAN, PROMOTION—The day-glo strip shown above is carrying the new 
baking industry slogan developed by the West Virginia Bakers Assn. into the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. area with its adoption by that group. The slogan 
is being used in newspaper advertisements as well as on the bumper strips 


for bakery trucks. 


for the American Institute of Baking, 
told the group about her activities in 
the field in reaching opinion mould- 
ers, helping correct false opinions 
about bread and constantly stressing 
the nutritive value of baked foods. 

Walter Armbruster, D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Co., used examples to bring 
home the power of advertising and 
pointed out how this can boost indi- 
vidual sales and also increase them 
for the entire industry. 

George Pillsbury, vice president in 
charge of the bakery division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, charged 
that sales and production must be 
tied together if either is to prosper. 
He warned that half of the new busi- 
nesses launched each year fold within 
18 months to two years because not 
enough emphasis is given to sales. 

Peter Pirrie, engineering editor of 
Bakers Weekly magazine, urged bak- 
eries to use systematic filing and ac- 
counting systems for bakery ma- 
chinery and said that cost and main- 
tenance records should be begun be- 
fore the new equipment was uncrated. 
He repeatedly emphasized that pre- 
ventive maintenance should be a 
major concern of management. 

Addressing the banquet was Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal emeritus, 
AIB School of Baking. He used color 
slides to outline the many problems 





James A. Hubbard 


JOINS ADMI—James A. Hubbard, 
Grove, Okla., has joined the bakery 
service division of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, accord- 
ing to an announcement by M. J. 
Swortfiguer, division head. Mr. Hub- 
bard has had a lifetime of service 
in the baking industry, starting in 
the bakery which his parents in 1906 
purchased in Chickasha, Okla. A 
graduate of the American Institute 
of Baking, Mr. Hubbard is especially 
well known in the Southwest and 
mountain states, having worked in 
the Kansas City and Denver service 
departments of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. and the Hachmeister 
Co. 





of a bakery and emphasized that 
these “are everyone’s responsibility.” 
Mr. Walmsley graphically and often 
humorously illustrated the problems 
of sales, sanitation and production. 
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Russell-Miller Buys 
Junior Achievement 
Auto Safety Kits 


MINNEAPOLIS — Junior Achieve- 
ment of Minneapolis has announced 
what may be the first instance of a 
Junior Achievement company gain- 
ing national distribution of its prod- 
uct. 

The PeVco Co., the Junior Achieve- 
ment company, sponsored by F. H. 
Peavey Co. of Minneapolis, recently 
sold a quantity of its automative 
safety kits to the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. for use in company automo- 
biles used by salesmen throughout the 
United States. 

These kits contain safety devices 
such as flares, wheel blocks, a large 
red flag, a trouble light, and other 
items including basic first aid equip- 
ment. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
cently installed in all of its automo- 
biles a set of safety belts and the 
company says the inclusion of these 
automotive safety kits is another step 
toward a postive safety program. 

All Junior Achievement companies 
are selling their products locally and 
in some instances, throughout the 
state, but it is believed that this is 
one of the first times that a product 
has received national distribution. 
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Interstate Expands 


OMAHA — Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. is in the process of expanding 
its plant here at 2215 Leavenworth 
St., according to James H. Zeilenga, 
plant manager. 

He said the expansion, remodeling 
and installation of additional equip- 
ment will take six to seven months. 
The project will cost at least $250,000, 
he said. 

Walls will be torn out of the west 
end of the main building and a near- 
by building, Mr. Zeilenga explained. 
The two will be joined. Considerable 
remodeling is involved. 

The building to the west formerly 
housed the substation for distribution 
of Dolly Madison Cakes. 
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NEW STORE 


SAN FRANCISCO—Blum’s nation- 
ally known San Francisco baking and 
confectionery firm, will build a new 
$500,000 retail store and restaurant 
in the Stanford Shopping Center at 
Palo Alto, Cal. Robert T. Beattie, 
president, said the newest Blum’s will 
be the 14th and the largest in the 
chain. It will include a restaurant and 
fountain area as well as the retail 
store. The ultra-modern store will 
offer Blum’s famed pastry and baked 
foods and gifts and novelties. 








Chicago Bakers Club 
Names George Neuman 
"Man-of-the-Day™ 


CHICAGO—At a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago in the Hotel Sherman here, 
George Neuman, Neuman Bakeries, 
was designated “Man-of-the-Day.” 

Edmund Kutchins, New Process 
Baking Co., president of the club, 
cited Mr. Neuman for his pioneer- 
ing in an “entirely new and unusual” 
bakery products field. 

Mr. Neuman told of his experiences 
in developing and researching new 
bakery products. His special dietetic 
products have been awarded the ap- 
proval of the American Medical 
Assn., and are found in fine food 
shops, health food stores, and in sup- 
ermarkets across the country. 

Mr. Neuman’s activities are now 
devoted 100% to baking and packing 
these special products under his own 
as well as under other labels. He is 
President of the Chicago Bakers Co- 
operative Assn., he served as presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club in 1950, and 
he has been a leader in baking circles 
for many years. 

In presenting him with a gold 
travel clock, Mr. Kutchins compli- 
mented him on his ingenuity and his 
good fortune in having two sons, 
George, Jr., and John, working with 
him in the business. 

President Kutchins closed the 
luncheon program by announcing the 
next informal luncheon would be 
held on Wednesday, April 25; all 
members and their friends are wel- 
come. 

Among the out-of-town guests at- 
tending the luncheon were: George 
May, Stewart’s Bakery, Inc., Roches- 
ter, Ind.; R. G. Hicks, Rainbo Baking 
Co., Joliet, Ill.; Richard Moreau, 
Moreau & Risch, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. A memento was presented to 
Conrad Petersen, Petersen Oven Co., 
Franklin Park, Ill., who celebrated 
his birthday the day of the meeting, 
March 21. 
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NEBA ADDRESS CHANGED 

BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. is now in its new offices, 
Room 902, 120 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass., according to an an- 
nouncement by William F. Goodale, 
Jr., president. 
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DISTRIBUTOR APPOINTED 


CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has appointed Cobb-Sunlit 
Bakeries, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., as 
its distributor for northeastern Wis- 
consin, Charles W. Lubin, president 
of the Chicago bakery, has an- 
nounced. 

















ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
PLANNED 


WASHINGTON—Public attention 
will be centered on the 50th birthday 
of federal food, drug and cosmetic 
legislation by a national “Food and 
Drug Law Golden Anniversary 
Week,” June 24-30. A House judici- 
ary subcommittee has given unani- 
mous approval to a resolution which 
authorizes President Eisenhower to 
proclaim the June 24-30 period as 
the anniversary week. Eugene H. 
Holeman, Nashville, food and drug 
director for Tennessee and president 
of the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the U. S., expects that 
nearly all state governors Will make 
similar proclamations. 
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TV TIME — Marguerite Robinson, 
field nutritionist for the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, is 
shown at the right above as she ap- 
peared on “Time for Terry” with 


Terry Pollack on WSDM-TV, Du- 
luth, recently. Miss Robinson showed 
viewers how to prepare the Lincoln 
Log and Washington Drum Cake 
shown above, using layer cake and 
jelly roll purchased at a bakery. Ap- 
pearing as guests on women’s inter- 
est programs in all areas of the coun- 
try, the seven AIB field representa- 
tives gave a total of 48 TV dem- 
onstrations. In addition to showing 
viewers how ready-prepared bakery 
foods save time in preparing appetiz- 
ing and nourishing meals, the nutri- 
tionists talk about the nutritive 
values of bakery foods. 





Packaging Show 


PITTSBURGH — “How to do it” 
exhibits will be featured at the Pack- 
aging Machinery and Materials Ex- 
position of 1956 in the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 11- 
14, according to the Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, 
sponsor. 

At the exposition, the emphasis 
will be on technical know-how. Ac- 
tion exhibits will be named by tech- 
nicians who will be able to answer 
customers’ questions about new 
equipment, new materials and new 
packaging techniques. 

Coincidentally, the Packaging In- 
stitute will hold its 18th Annual 
Forum in Cleveland at the Hotel 
Statler, Sept. 10-12. 

More than 75% of the 50,000 sq. 
ft. of exhibit space has been con- 
tracted for by packaging machinery 
and materials manufacturers. In ad- 
dition to industrial exhibits, the show 
will feature a government packaging 
exhibit and educational exhibits. 
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BAKERY CARTON SALES UP 


CHICAGO—Sales of folding car- 
tons for baked goods increased 11.3% 
in 1955 over 1954, according to the 
bakery package group of the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Assn. Its report, based 
on sales of 57 carton makers, showed 
1955 sales at $32,486,497 compared 
to $29,185,315. 

Merrill O. Maughan, secretary of 
the group, attributed the sales suc- 
cess to the increasing trend to self- 
service and self-selection of baked 
goods. “In this new type of mer- 
chandising,” he said, “the package 
has become a ‘silent salesman’ and 
must be colorful, easy to stack for 
maximum display, and also handy 
for the customer to carry home. With 
the improved quality of board and 
printing processes, folding cartons 
are being used more widely than 
ever before.” 
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RICHMOND, VA.—More than 300 
school cafeteria managers and em- 
ployees turned out recently to attend 
a demonstration by Miss Mildred M. 
Arnold, field nutritionist of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

The demonstration was held in the 
auditorium of Navy Hill School, Rich- 
mond, and the occasion was the an- 
nual “Training Day” for Cafeteria 
Managers and employees, inaugurated 
several years ago by Miss Margaret 
Fitzhugh, director of cafeterias for 
the Richmond Public Schools, as an 
effective means of coordinating the 
operational techniques in the 50 cafe- 
terias operated by the Richmond 
school system. 

Miss Arnold demonstrated a num- 
ber of main dish and dessert ideas, 
using bread as an important ingredi- 
ent, which are economical to prepare, 
and meet the standard of 2 oz. pro- 
tein per serving, established under 
the National School Lunch Act, as a 
requirement for participation in the 
school lunch subsidy program set up 
under that act. In addition, Miss 
Arnold advanced a number of new 
techniques in food handling and meal 
preparation, short cuts, and labor- 
saving ideas, all of which were well 
received by the audience. Miss Fitz- 
hugh was lavish in her praise of the 
many labor-saving points brought out 
by Miss Arnold in her comments on 
the demonstration, and urged those 
present to put these new menu ideas 
and short cuts to work not only in 
their school cafeterias, but in their 
own meal planning and preparation 
at home. 


Greater Bread Use Seen 

This type of work with the schools 
can well point the way to a greater 
use of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts in the school lunch field in Vir- 
ginia, if the bakers of the area will 
follow up these demonstrations with 
top level contacts with school au- 
thorities and encourage them to put 
these ideas to work, according to 
local baking representatives. 

Following each demonstration, the 
menu items suggested by Miss Arnold 
have found a place on many school 
lunch menus. This is new business 
for the baking industry. To follow up 
and expand this type of activity, the 
Virginia Bakers Council has under 
way a series of sandwich clinics, in 
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Baked Foods Promotions Catch 
Interest of Virginia Schools 


cooperation with the Virginia Phar- 
maceutical Assn., in various sections 
of the state. A similar program in- 
volving “Sandwiches, Main Dishes 
and Desserts” was held in coopera- 
tion with the Virginia State Restau- 
rant Assn. The purpose of these 
meetings will be to promote a finer 
job of sandwich preparation in the 
drug stores and a wider use of com- 
mercially baked products in the res- 
taurant field. 

All of this work should be the 
means of opening up a new vista of 
business for the bakers in Virginia 
who gear their sales activity to fit 
in with this program. On a long pull 
basis, there should be a considerable 
increase in the use of baked foods in 
the schools, drug stores and restau- 
rants of the state, as the results of 
this program begin to be felt. With 
production facilities of most bakeries 
being constantly expanded, it is vital 
that new consumption be created if 
the investments are to pay off and 
competition maintained on a high and 
clean level. 

This hard-hitting promotional pro- 
gram in Virginia is being financed en- 
tirely by members of the Virginia 
Bakers Council. It is being conducted 
under the direction of public relations 
chairman Frank J. Welch, Rainbo 
Bread Co., Roanoke, vice president 
of the council, and Thomas S. Her- 
bert, Atlas Baking Co., Richmond, 
president of the council. The actual 
working out of the program is being 
carried on by Harold K. Wilder, ex- 
ecutive secretary, who is recruiting a 
staff of regional home economists 
who, it is planned, will work with 
the council on a part-time basis, get- 
ting the whole program into high 
gear. 

Tapping a Neglected Field 

“A most neglected field — school 
lunches — drug store lunch counters 
and restaurants—is thus being 
tapped, and if the initial enthusiasm 
being shown by the school lunch au- 
thorities, the pharmaceutical and 
restaurant associations and members, 
can be sustained, the wholesale bak- 
ers serving Virginia should soon be- 
gin to feel the results of this far 
reaching program, which can be en- 
larged and expanded as additional 
funds become available,” Mr. Wilder 
said. 





TRAINING DAY—Shown above are a portion of the school cafeteria man- 
agers and staff attending the demonstration at Navy Hill School, Richmond, 
Va., recently. In the center foreground standing, left to right, are: Miss 
Mildred Arnold, field nutritionist, American Institute of Baking; Mrs. Helen 
Ribett, cafeteria training supervisor, Richmond Public Schools; Harold K. 
Wilder, executive secretary, Virginia Bakers Council; Miss Margaret Fitz- 
hugh, director of cafeterias, Richmond Public Schools, and Mrs. Gloria B. 
Johnson, cafeteria manager, Navy Hill School. 
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Summary of Flour Quotations 


March 31 flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib. 

prompt delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring top patent ‘ owe 6.20@6.55 
Spring high gluten .... r eons spl ales 
Sprimg short ....«.-. : ogo ac 
Spring standard ..... 6.100 6.50 
Spring straight ..... ee s @ 
Spring first clear . 5.80@6.15 
Hard winter short 5.92@6.20 
Hard winter standard 5.82@6.15 
Hard winter first clear 5.52 @5.70 
Soft winter short patent . 6.89 @7.60 
Soft winter standard . : -.. 6.75@6.99 
Soft winter straight ... A 6 ee eas 
Soft winter first clear . -- @5.80 
Tee GO, WHR osc canccccs 4.84@4.89 
ae er er re ee 4.09@4.14 

New York 
Spring high gluten 7.25@7.35 
Spring short ...... aan ve ono @ ccs 
Spring standard ........ 6.80 @6.90 
Gyeims Great CRF 2c ec ccccecs . 6.45@6.70 
..; Bo a, SAA 6.62@6.72 
Hard winter standard ........ ‘ 6.42 @6.52 
Hard winter first clear ph a ae Ta Pe 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear ... 
Rye flour, white 


oeesee -—@. 


evecces 000 @ once 
5.75 @6.30 
weTeureTre ° sex 


5.25 @5.40 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Mpls Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 





4.57 me ae @5.19 
3 -@444 4.694 


Phila. Boston Pittsburgh 
-25@7.35 7.27@7.37 sone 
5.85@6.95 6.92@7.02 “a 
5.800@6.90 6.82 
.6046.70 
50@6.60 


*New Orl. 
6.95 @7.15 
6.60 @6.80 
16.92 a 6.40@ 6.60 
6.47@6.72 @. 5.90@6.30 
6.640 6.74 ‘ a 6.05 @6.15 
6.44 @6.54 | ae 5.90@6.05 
-@a . 600 was a 1.95@5.35 
<@ +. -.@ ; a 5.85 @6.15 


5.35@ 5.85 


5.35 @6.45 


joa - 5.77@6.32 i 
5.30@5.40 coe@ vo @ 
wm. ooo @, FF «6 


ef ase 
> 5.80@5.95 
5.30@ 5.40 . @. + - @. a 


*100-lb. papers. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





Red Star Yeast Makes 


Staff Appointments 


MILWAUKEE — Dr. Gerald Reed 
has been appointed director of re- 
search of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by Robert T. Foote, vice 
president of the firm. Dr. Reed will 
fill a position left vacant by the 
death of Dr. F. J. Rudert. 

Dr. Reed is a graduate in bio- 
chemistry of the Universities of Ber- 
lin, Munich and Prague. He has been 
active in the food and pharmaceuti- 
cal industry of the United States 
since 1938, working on projects in- 
cluding research in the field of fat 
soluble vitamins and penicillin pro- 
duction. Since 1947, Dr. Reed has 
been active in the baking and milling 
fie'd in connection with the develop- 
ment and sale of industrial enzymes. 
He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, Institute of Food 
Technology; American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; American Society 
of Bakery Engineers; and American 
Society of Entomologists. 

Dr. S. L. Chen was named senior 
scientist by Red Star. During the 
past four years, Dr. Chen has been 
research associate in the biochemis- 
try laboratory of the firm’s research 
department where he worked in the 
fields of respiratory and anaerobic 
metabolism of active dry yeast; the 
effect of bread ingredients on carbon 
dioxide production rates and capaci- 
ty; the pathways of flavor produc- 
tion in breadmaking; the relation of 
enzyme characteristics and stability 
to ADY quality; and related studies. 

J. R. Helbert has been named to 
the newly established position of field 
representative for research. Mr. Hel- 
bert will act as liaison between the 
baking industry and the research de- 
partment’s program for the improve- 
ment of yeast quality and baking 
technology. 

Other recent Red Star appoint- 
ments made Robert L. Mueller assist- 
ant to the director, and Dr. Robert 
S. Yare as director of the biochem- 
istry laboratory, and Dr. John A. 
Thorn director of the cereal chem- 
istry laboratory of Red Star. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Master Bakers Assn. 


Drives for New Members 


BABYLON, N.Y. — The Master 
Bakers Association of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties, Inc., is conducting 
a membership drive. 

To introduce the association to 








new bakery operators located in its 
area, a dinner and demonstration 
were held here recently at the La 
Grange Hotel. More than 100 Nassau 
and Suffolk County bakery owners 
and cake foremen attended. 

A representative of the bakery di- 
vision of H. C. Brill Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N.J., presented a demonstration 
on improving baked foods and also 
ideas on new items. 

Association officers explained the 
advantages of a stronger organiza- 
tion on Long Island. The need for 
such an organization was said to be 
urgent. 

Current association officers are Phil- 
ip Weismantel, Mineola, president; 
John J. Selig, Freeport, first vice 
president; Charles Entenmann, Bay 
Shore, second vice president; Joseph 
Goodman, Stewart Manor, secretary, 
and Frederick Kamm, New Hyde 
Park, treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE Begins Planning 
For 1957 Meeting 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 33rd an- 
nual meeting program of the Amer 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, March 4-7, 1957, are 
under way. 

Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, program chairman, has 
sent to the membership a “Member 
Reaction Sheet” asking the total 
membership a few questions about 
their desires for program material 
and speakers for the next meeting. 
Every member is given the opportu- 
nity to express his views on means 
to improve the program over the 
meeting just concluded. 

When members send in their sug- 
gestions the data is tabulated and the 
summary sent to Mr. Thelen and his 
assistant, Clifton R. Scarborough, 
the Borden Co., Kannapolis, N.C., 
and the other members of the pro- 
gram committee, for their consid- 
eration and suggestions. From this 
accumulated data the basis for the 
new program is established. 

The members are urged to supply 
suggestions for subject material 
which is currently of greatest in- 
terest and value to them in their 
regular work. To obtain as much 
member reaction as possible in order 
to build a program which will have 
the greatest interest and value for 
the membership, a follow-up request 
will be sent to the members ten 
days later. 
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Bakery Engineers Study New 
Methods of Production, Bulk 
Handling; Attendance Higher 


CHICAGO Bulk materials han- 
dling received considerable attention 
during the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers meeting here in March, 
with sugar and shortening joining 
flour on the materials list. Other ses- 
sions during the 32nd annual meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel ex- 
plored various technical phases of 
baked foods production. 

Earlier sessions were reviewed in 
The American Baker last month. 

During the morning session March 
7, under the session chairmanship of 
Robert Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, packaging materials and 
freezing were discussed. 

New and radical changes are taking 
place in the packaging industry that 
portend a brighter future for the 
baker as far as solving his packaging 
problems are concerned, according to 
F. P. Graw, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Because of the difference in climatic 
conditions in various sections of the 
country, it has been necessary for the 
transparent film converters to pro- 
duce a great variety of films. Poly- 
ethylene film is gradually coming into 
its own as a packaging material. It is 
used extensively in the supermarkets 
today in the self-service displays of 
vegetables and fruit. Originally a 
slightly opaque material, considerable 
experimentation by manufacturers 
has resulted in placing on the mar- 
ket a film that is fairly transparent 
and has a soft feel to it. At present, 
it can be used only in bag form and 
some bakeries use it to package 
Vienna and hard rolls and pumper- 
nickel bread. 

The big disadvantage of poly- 
ethylene film today is that it has a 
narrow heat sealing range. 

Bread and rolls should be subjected 
to the freezing process between four 
and eight hours after baking, Paul 
Dean Arnold, Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
Port Chester, N.Y., told the engineers. 
The freezing temperature should be 
no higher than —15 degrees and —20 
degrees if possible in individual 
wrapped units on racks. Cartoned 
products should be stacked so that as 
much surface as possible is exposed 
to cold air. Air should be circulated 
around products. 

Temperature of bread at time of 
shipment should be about zero, and 
during shipment shouldn’t get above 
20 degrees. If trip is to be over four 
hours, refrigerated trailers must be 
used. 

When placed in storage, the car- 
tons should be placed on skids or pal- 
lets at zero or lower temperature 
maintained within a close range. 
When defrosting, it is recommended 
that products be taken from cartons 
at normal room temperature and 





ASBE REGISTRATION 


CHICAGO — Registration for the 
32nd annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
5-8 totaled 1,873, compared with 
1,780 in 1955 and 1,779 in 1954. Rec- 
ord attendance for the ASBE meet- 
ing was set in 1947, when 1,941 per- 
sons registered. This year’s attend- 
ance was the largest since that year. 
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placed in area where there is a gentle 
movement of air, be placed individ- 
ually on racks for tempering. Air 
movement prevents excessive con- 
densation, and if products are de- 
frosted in cartons air movement 
around cartons should be maintained 
until products reach room tempera- 
ture. 

A production bonus plan was out- 
lined by Edward S. Pfefferle, Elm 
Tree Bakery, Appleton, Wis., during 
the afternoon session. Paul Kamman, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, was 
session chairman. 

Mr. Pfefferle’s bakery has had a 
production incentive plan in effect 
for about 10 years. It has worked 
well to stabilize employment, he said, 
with turnover rate consistently run- 
ning under 5%. Employee earnings 
have increased in the range of 5-10% 
each year. Officers’ and executives’ 
salary has also increased. Company 
sales have increased by a million dol- 
lars in 10 years, and company profits 
have also shown steady improvement. 
Production employees are divided into 
these departments: wholesale bread; 
cake and sweet goods; wholesale 
doughnuts; wrapping and checking; 
pan washing and cleanup; and main- 
tenance. 

Each department works on an in- 
dividual quota basis of value of prod- 
ucts produced per man per hour. For 
instance, in wholesale bread the quota 
is $25 per man per hour; in cake and 
sweet goods the figure is $13 per man 
per hour. In doughnuts the standard 
is based on number of dozen per 
hour; in washing and cleanup the 
basis is a budget figure for a given 
dollar volume of sales. 


Uniced Finished Cakes 

Cakes and icings took the spot- 
light during the morning of the final 
day of the ASBE meeting. The ses- 
sion chairman was Myron T. Sad- 
ler, Basic Foods Sales Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. Chairman of the meeting was 
Harold M. Freund, Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis. The subject of qual- 
ity uniced finished cake formulation 
and varieties was discussed by James 
F. Hook, Lever Bros., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Mr. Hook described uniced or oven 
finished cakes as a very important 
item for bakers. He said they are a 
natural from the point of production 
and a natural for those who want to 
produce greater variety. He suggest- 
ed “they also might be a natural 
from the standpoint of sales.” Pro- 
ductionwise, oven finished cakes re- 
quire less handling. They bypass the 
icing department, and they can be 
wrapped immediately after leaving 
the oven. They require no cooling 
time and the freshness of the prod- 
uct can be sealed in. Saleswise, un- 
iced cakes might prove effective, Mr. 
Hook said. Icings often are not satis- 
factory, so the consumer might have 
a ready made demand for uniced 
goods. Housewives frequently com- 
plain of icings. A survey in Toronto 
showed, Mr. Hook said, that 48% 
of the icings are too sweet, too sticky, 
or both. Mr. Hook said he also be- 
lieves that icings are not as attrac- 
tive to older people. 

Calorie consciousness, too, is a bar- 
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NEW ASBE OFFICERS-—-Shown above are the newly elected officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, installed at the 32nd annual meeting 
of the society at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel in March. Seated, left to 
right, are Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., president, 
and Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, first vice president. 
Standing are L. M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, second vice presi- 
aent; Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, third vice presi- 
dent, and Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


rier to iced cake sales. Many people 
in the Toronto survey—63%—said 
they would be interested in a low 
calorie baker’s cake if it was avail- 
able. Uniced cakes, also, make a 
good companion item for ice cream 
and frozen fruits. 

In producing uniced cakes, Mr. 
Hook said, a baker must compensate 
for the lack of eye appeal, since ic- 
ing often hides imperfections. The 
cake must be uniform and symmetri- 
cal. All the crust must stay on a 
cake, and it must be a good color. 
The cake must be protected from 
the atmosphere. Packaging should 
start soon after the cakes come from 
the oven. Inserts giving directions for 
the use of the cake should be in- 
cluded in the package. 

Mr. Hook then showed colored 
slides of several varieties of uniced 
cakes. They were cleverly packaged, 
had eye appeal, and were giving ex- 
otic names which should have buyer 
appeal. Some of the names were as 
follows: California Orange Crunch 
Cake, Orange Crunch Pan Streussel, 
Cuban Fantasy Cake, Raspberry 
Cake, Dundee Cake, Dutch Apple 
Layers and Hawaiian Melody Cake. 


Oven Finished Cakes 


Mr. Hook said that the baking of 
oven finished products allows for a 
better and larger variety of mate- 
rials. He said that further develop- 
ment of baking by the irradiation 
method might make better work pos- 
sible. Until then, he suggested that 
bakers apply the “Do-it-yourself” 
idea to cake. He showed slides of 
several items which had the icing 
packed in with the uniced cake. One 
such item was called an Ice-A-Cake. 
Small cakes were packed with the 
icing in separate containers and a 
few candles were included in the 
package. Mr. Hook suggested that 
bakers must strive for a fresher 
quality product and they should try 
to develop ideas that will appeal to 
the housewife. 

John Godston, Godston Labora- 
tories, Inc., Staten Island, N.Y., pre- 
sented several suggestions for im- 
proving icings. He urged the use of 
new ingredients to build the quality 





of icings and increase their value in 
comparison to other similar prod- 
ucts. Egg whites and gelatins, he 
said, have been the major whipping 
agents for many years. One draw- 
back to these materials, he said, is 
that they break down in the presence 
of fat. Some new whipping agents 
which will develop even in the pres- 
ence of fat entailed the use of soya 
or milk proteins. To prevent gritti- 
ness and sandiness, Mr. Godston sug- 
gested that icing makers increase the 


water content in their icings. This 
will absorb more sugar. To get a 
better flavor, he urged that real 


flavors instead of substitutes be used. 

During his discussion of enrobed 
hard butter coatings, Justin Alikonis, 
Al-Chem. Labs., Inc., Bloomington, 
Tll., suggested that bakers “need to 
do some missionary work among con- 
sumers for greater acceptance of 
their products. 

“We are living in the calorie age,” 
he said, “but consumers need to be 
told that they need fats and other 
good nutritious products for better 
health and more good living.” 

Coatings, said Mr. Alikonis, need 
to be palatable, should look good, 

(Continued on page 50) 





CORRECTION 


Telegraphic transmission difficul- 
ties last month caused errors in the 
reporting of Harold W. McGhee’s pa- 
per on the liquid fermentation proc- 
ess. On page 12, the correct white 
bread formula percentages are 4% 
milk, 3% fat, 10% sugar, 2% yeast, 
2\4,% salt, ammonium chloride, cal- 
cium sulphate type yeast food, and 
fungal enzymes. 

Mr. McGhee also Said “without vary- 
ing the total amount of sugar, you 
get an older dough if an increased 
portion of the total sugar is added 
to the ferment and a decreased por- 
tion added at the dough stage. Con- 
versely, younger bread will result 
if the portion of sugar is reduced to 
the ferment and increased at the 
dough stage.” 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Proper Timing of Equipment 


Purchases Can 


Benefit Bakery 


Profits, Engineers Told 


SCIENTIFIC PURCHASING of 
equipment is a complex subject. Un- 
fortunately, businessmen have little 
to guide them and much of their 
buying is done on hunches. But if 
you are going to make profits when 
buying equipment, you cannot use 
hit-and-miss methods. You must have 
a reason for what you are doing and 
be able to prove it with simple arith- 
metic. 

A tew years ago a group of large 
manufacturers sponsored a research 
group known as the Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute. They au- 
thorized the institute to develop a 
guide for profitable replacement of 
equipment. A man by the name of 
George Terborgh became its director, 
and he developed what is known as 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was presented at the 
recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers by 
R. G. Sutherin, Read Standard Corp., 
York, Pa. It includes not only up-to- 
date information on planning for 
equipment additions, but demon- 
strates how rapid tax write-off can 
benefit the baker. 





the MAPI formula. This has been 
the finest approach to the subject to 
date and I heartily commend it to 
you. 

When you investigate purchasing, 
you run into many extremes. At one 
end is the “one hoss shay’ method 
of replacing nothing until the exist- 
ing equipment falls apart. The other 
extreme is exemplified by the baker 
who was so equipment-minded he 
bought everything that came along, 
whether he could afford it or not. 

He ended up going out of business 
—with a plant full of beautiful ma- 
chinery. 

Fortunately, there is always a mid- 
way viewpoint and one illustration is 
the very successful baker who told 
me he buys something new every 
year. When a machine is written off 
the books, he replaces it with a new 
one. In that way he keeps his plant 
up-to-date without spending too large 
an amount in any one year. 


A Rule of Thumb 

There is an easy rule of thumb to 
guide you in the total money you 
should originally invest in a business 
and the amount you can continue to 
invest as the business grows to ma- 
turity and becomes a going concern. 
I call it the 1 to 3 formula for invest- 
ment and the 1 to 6 formula for net 
assets. The 1 to 3 formula is for an 
original investment and it should be 
approximately % of the total annual 
sales you expect to get. Thus a $200,- 
000 investment should bring in $600,- 
000 yearly in sales. 

The 1 to 6 formula is to apply as 
your business continues to operate 
and becomes a seasoned concern. In 
a going concern the fixed assets are 
Subject to depreciation. These depre- 
ciated net assets should be approxi- 
mately 1/6 of the annual sales. Thus 
$100,000 in net fixed assets, which 
are the result of normal depreciation, 


should reflect a business doing $600,- 
000 yearly in sales. 

Here is a graphic picture of these 
formulas: 


1 TO 3 FORMULA FOR 
NEW INVESTMENT 


For each $1 invested, expect §3 in 


annual sales. Divide the invest- 
ment into— 
OO eer ee eee 5% 
is wa ye 50% 
Waqwipment ..........-.. 45% 


1 TO 6 FORMULA FOR 
DEPRECIATED NET ASSETS 
For each $1 of assets, expect $6 in 

annual sales. 


A 1 to 3 investment ratio will help 
keep your operating profits in line. 
To illustrate the point, suppose a 
plant that invested $500,000 in fixed 
assets was spending $50,000 per year 
for maintenance and depreciation. If 
sales were only $500,000 per year, 
this $50,000 would represent 10% of 
sales and that would be high. But if 
sales were $1,500,000, then the same 
maintenance and depreciation would 
represent only 344% of sales. The 
difference between 10% and 314% 
will help make the profits look good. 

The 1 to 6 net asset formula means 
that an established business on a 
normal operating keel should be de- 
preciating the assets in such manner 
that there will be $1 of net assets 
for each $6 in sales. This 1 to 6 ratio 
gives you a cue when it is time to 
re-invest in replacement equipment. 
If the ratio spreads, such as 1 to 8, 
it might mean your net worth was 
getting too low due to running equip- 
ment long after it had been written 
off the books. Should you get such a 
signal and fail to re-invest, in time 
you would be caught with worn-out 
equipment. 

Now, any rule of thumb fermula 
is subject to variation according to 
a particular condition. If a plant runs 
24 hours per day, it will be getting 
more sales from the same fixed as- 
sets. Therefore, the ratio of assets 
to sales will go up. The formula is 
also affected by the price level at 
the time the assets were acquired. 
It is also influenced by current sell- 
ing prices of the bakery products. 

Some authorities will tell you that 
an investment of $1 to $2.50 in sales 
is a sufficient ratio. For example, 
$400,000 invested should yield $11,- 
000,000 in sales. 

The 1 to 3 and the 1 to 6 formulas 
can be used only as an average guide. 
No average formula will apply to all 
conditions. They do, however, reflect 
ratios that have been taken from 
the operating statements of success- 
ful bakeries. In other words, they 
have done well for others and they 
may be helpful to you. 


Analyzing Plant Size 
We now move to the question of 
what is involved when you want to 
increase the size of your plant so 
you can go after more sales. You 
must realize that, before you make 
such a move, you are going to have 
to analyze many factors. If you are 
doing 2,000 loaves per hour, you have 
a different set of conditions from the 

fellow doing 3,000 per hour. 
The present building and the 
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equipment must be properly evalu- 
ated. What can be re-used? How 
much labor will be needed? What 
will be the cost per unit and the 
pounds per man hour? How much 
money must be borrowed? At what 
interest? 

A large chain wanted to speed up 
their operation at one of their plants. 
They found at 80 loaves per minute, 
the pounds per employee would be 
500 per hour. At 90 loaves it would 
increase to 560. But at 100 loaves 
per minute it decreased to 490 due 
to the additional labor which would 
be required. This analysis deter- 
mined that in that particular plant 
their most profitable return was 90 
loaves per minute. 

Let’s take another case. An inde- 
pendent baker found that, by putting 
in a new oven to step up his produc- 
tion to 50 loaves per minute and 


making various changes in his flour 
handling, mixing, make-up, proofing, 
and the building, he could invest ap- 
proximately $120,000 to save $38,000 
in labor per year. He gave further 
thought to spending another $100,000 
to go into fully automatic equipment. 
However, after analyzing the limited 
additional labor he would save with 
his particular set-up, he decided the 
additional investment would be ex- 
tending himself too far for the re- 
turn he would get. His final decision 
was to invest the smaller amount of 
money and get a higher return. This 
is an example of spending the right 
amount for a maximum profit and 
putting on the brakes as you reach 
a point of diminishing returns. 
Building a new bakery or expand- 
ing an old one is a big operation ve- 
quiring important decisions. But how 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Formulas for Profit 





FIG FILLED SHORT PASTE 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix until smooth: 
3 lb. pastry flour 

Roll out about one-half ef the 
dough % in. thickness. Cut out the 
cookies with a 21% or 3 in. scalloped 
cutter and place them on lightly 
greased pans. Take the balance of the 
dough and roll it out to about 3/16 
in. thickness. Cut out the cookies 
with the same cutter-as before and 
then cut a hole in the center with 
a % in. plain round cutter. 

Wash the cookies on the pans with 
water and place the rings on top of 
them. Wash the edges with an egg 
wash and then place a spot of fig jam 
in the center. Place in the oven and 
bake at about 360° F. 

After baking and when cool, glaze 
the tops with a thin water icing or 
thin fondant. 


FIG FILLED COCONUT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
%% oz. soda 
144 oz. ammonia 
15 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
14 pt. honey 
4 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in: 
2 Ib. 12 oz. pastry flour 
1 lb. macaroon coconut 
Roll out one-half of the dough 
about % to 3/16 in. thick. Cut into 


Figs in Baked Foods Spark Variety, Sales 


cookies having a 2% or 2 in. di- 
ameter. 

Place the cookies on lightly greased 
pans. 


Wash the cookies with water and 
then place a spot of fig jam in the 
center. After the fig jam has been 
placed on the cookies cover them 


with cookies cut out of the balance 


of the dough. Cut the top cookies 
slightly thinner, if possible. Seal the 
edges slightly and then wash the 


tops with a milk or egg wash. 
Bake carefully at about 350-360° F. 
FIG CRUMB BARS 
Rub together, by hand, until crum- 
bly: 
1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
2 lb. soft cake crumbs 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1, oz. nutmeg 
1g oz. cinnamon 
Then mix in lightly: 
312 oz. beaten whole eggs 
Sprinkle one half of this mixture 
on a greased bun pan. Press down 
and smooth out evenly with another 
bun pan pressed on top or with a 
small rolling pin. Cover the surface 
with fig jam and cover that with the 
balance of the crumb mixture. 


Press down and smooth out with 


another bun pan or with a small 
rolling pin. 
Bake at about 350° F. Cut into 


bars or squares after baking while 
still warm. 

Note: Heat the fig jam somewhat 
so that it will spread more readily. 
FIG SLICES 

Cream together: 
1 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add: 
4 oz. egg yolks 
Sieve and fold in: 
2 1b. pastry flour 
2 lb. bread flour 
loz. baking powder 
Then work in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Roll out about one-half of this 
dough and cover the bottom and sides 
of a greased bun pan 18 by 26 in. 
Spread a layer of fig jam over this. 
Roll out the balance of the dough 
and cover the fig jam. Take a fork 
and punch a number of holes into the 


Create Variety With Figs 


Figs are a tasty fruit that fit ideally in the production of baked 
foods. As they contain about 55°%> natural sugar they help to increase 
the palatability of the foods in which they are used. 

It can readily be proven by the number of fig bars sold by grocers 
that they are popular. Fig products have been steady sellers for years, 
but many bakers have not taken advantage of this important factor. 
Undoubtedly they have been missing a good bet by not featuring them. 

The baker in his production can use either white or black figs. As 
the dried fruit is quite hard it should be soaked in warm water for a 
short time in order to soften it. If they have stems on them it is 
necessary to remove them as they are undesirable in the products. 

If the baker does not desire to make his own fig jam or paste he 
can purchase it from his supply house. By doing this he can save time 
that can be used for the production of bakery foods. 

When featuring baked foods, containing figs, in the windows and 
show cases it is an excellent idea to have a number of small packages 


of figs scattered among them. These will not only 


draw attention to 


the display but also whet appetites. These attractively packaged figs 
can be purchased in nearly every grocery store. They will add to the 


display. 


It will be found that a variety of fig filled baked foods will build 
up both sales and profits. They will also make new customers. Take 
advantage of these formulas by featuring them immediately. 
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Fig Cake 


top dough so that the steam will have 
a chance to escape. Then wash the 
top with top milk or an egg wash 
and sprinkle some granulated sugar 
on it. Place in the oven and bake at 
about 375° F. When baked, allow to 
cool and then cut into slices of de- 
sired size, 
FIG HEALTH COOKIES 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1lb. 4 oz. ground figs (black or 
white) 
14 pt. honey 
¥% oz. soda 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
14 oz. salt 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. buttermilk 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut the cookies out, using a 2% or 
3 inch plain or scalloped cutter. Wash 
with an egg wash and place a piece 
of fig in the center of each cookie. 
Bake at 375° F. 


FIG FILLED COOKIES 


Cream together: 
1lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
3 1b. pastry flour 


Roll out about one half of the 


dough % in. in thickness. Cut out 
pieces with a scalloped cutter and 
place them on a pan. Take the bal- 
ance of the dough and roll it out to 
about 3/16 in. thickness. Cut out 
pieces with the same cutter as be- 
fore and then cut a hole in the center 
with a small round cutter. Wash the 
pieces on the pan with water and 
place the rings on top of them. Wash 
the edges with an egg wash and then 
place a spot of fig jam in the center. 
Place in the oven and bake at about 
3m” F. 

After baking and when cool, glaze 
the tops with a thin water icing. 

FIG DELUXE SQUARES 

Rub together between the hands, 

the same as for pie dough: 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
2lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 6 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 1b. macaroon coconut 
6 oz. chopped walnuts 
% oz. maple extract 
1% oz. lemon extract 

Take one-half of this mixture and 
spread it out evenly on bun pans 18 
by 26 in., greased and flour dusted. 

Dust a little flour over the surface 
and with a small rolling pin roll out 
evenly to cover the whole surface of 
the pan. 

Scale off 4 lb. 8 oz. fig jam and 
place in a double boiler. Heat this 
so that it becomes soft and runny. 
If necessary add a small amount of 
water. 

Pour the heated jam on top of the 
material in the pan and spread out 
evenly. Then take the remaining por- 
tion of the mixture of flour, sugar, 
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etc., and sprinkle evenly over the fig 
jam. 

Dust a little flour over the surface 
and roll out lightly to produce a flat 
top. Then sprinkle some granulated 
sugar over the whole surface. Place 
in the oven and bake at about 350° 
F. to a nice golden brown color. 

When baked allow to become near- 
ly cool and then cut into squares of 
desired size. 

Note: The macaroon coconut may 
be replaced with fine ground oat 
meal, ‘if desired. 

FIG FILLED COOKIES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 

1 oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

14 oz. cinnamon 

Add gradually: 

10 oz. eggs 

Mix in: 

12 oz. milk 

Then add and mix in: 

3 lb. whole wheat flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 

Cut out cookies with a 3 in. plain 
round cutter about % to 3/16 in. 
thickness and place on the bench. 
Wash with water and place a spot of 
fig jam in the center. Then fold one 
side on top of the other and seal 
slightly. Place on light greased pans 
and wash with an egg wash. Bake at 
about 360° F. 

FIG SPICE CAKE 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

10 oz, shortening 

2 lb. ground figs 
5 oz. cake flour 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
\ oz. allspice 
14 oz. cloves 
\% oz. ginger 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
60z. whole eggs 

Add: 
3 lb. 4 oz. buttermilk 

Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

Scale into pans of desired size and 
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shape. Bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice the cakes 
with the following icing: 
Fig Icing 
Beat until stiff: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. egg whites 
1 pt. water 
1, oz. salt 
18 oz. cream of tartar 
Then mix in: 
4b. 8 oz. ground figs 
A little lemon juice may be added 
if desired. 
The addition of a small amount of 
cinnamon makes a nice change. 


FIG HERMITS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
34 oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
8 oz. honey 
Stir in: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 1b. 4 oz. chopped figs 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
6 oz. chopped candied cherries 
Sift together and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Drop out, about the size of a whole 
walnut, on greased and dusted pans. 
Bake on double pans at about 375° F. 


FIG BRO.VN BREAD 

Cream together: 

1 lb. sugar 

4 oz. shortening 

2 oz. salt 

2 oz. soda 
Add: 

1% pts. good molasses 
Mix together and add: 

1 lb. cake crumbs 

4 lb. 4 oz. water 

2 oz. yeast 
Add and mix in well: 

1 lb. cornmeal 

1 lb. whole wheat flour 

8 oz. rye flour 

1 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

2 lb. chopped figs (black or white) 
Bake in regular Boston brown 
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bread tins and steamer. Grease the 
tins and covers. Fill steamer with 
water up to the top of the inside bot- 
tom plate. Bake for approximately 
two hours at 360-370° F. Paper liners 
may be used in the tins, if desired, 
instead of greasing them. 


FIG BARS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. chopped figs (black or white) 
1% oz. salt 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. soda 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped figs (black or 
white) 
8 oz. chopped pecans or walnuts 
Sift, add and mix in: 
1lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Seale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out 
to bun pan length. Place three pieces 
on an 18 by 26 in. bun pan and flatten 
out to about three inches in width. 
Wash with milk or an egg wash. 
Bake on double pans at about 360° F. 
After the strips are baked, glaze them 
with a thin water icing. When nearly 
cool, cut into bars about 114 inches 
wide. 
FIG LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
%4 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Beat up light: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
Add this slowly to the creamed 
mass. 
Add alternately with the flour: 
3 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
4 lb. chopped figs 
Bake in loaf cake pans at about 
360° I. These cakes may be iced if 
desired. 
FIG CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
(DROP) 
Cream together: 


1 lb. 10 oz. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
14 oz. cinnamon 
1 1b. ground figs (black or white) 
14 oz. salt 
1% oz, soda 
Mix in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 


1 1b. 4 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
4 0z. chopped walnuts 
Sift together and mix in: 
11b. 12 oz. pastry flour 
40z. cocoa 
Drop out on lightly greased and 


dusted pans. Bake carefully at about 
375° F. These cookies scorch very 
easily so watch them closely during 
baking. 


FIG NUT LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 oz. cinnamon 
54 oz. soda 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 lb. 12 oz. milk 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped figs (black) 
8 oz. chopped walnuts 
Deposit dough in pans of desired 
size and bake at about 375° F. 
When the cakes are baked and cool, 
fill and ice them with the following 
icing. 
Fig Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 0z. corn syrup 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 
1lb. 8 oz. fig paste 
Stir in: 
12 oz. melted chocolate 
Mix in: 
4 oz. melted butter 
The amount of water may be varied 
in order to bring the icing to the 
consistency desired. 


FIG PORK CAKES 

Mix together: 

3 lb. brown sugar 

10 oz. granulated sugar 

34 oz. soda 

'% oz. cloves 

% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. nutmeg 

¥% oz. allspice 
Add: 

4 |b. ground figs 

2 lb. ground pitted dates 
Then add slowly: 

1 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Add gradually and mix in well: 


3lb. 12 oz. ground salt pork, 
mixed in 
3 lb. 4 oz. hot water 
Stir in: 


1% qt. good molasses 
Sieve and mix in until smooth: 
6 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Scale 12 oz. into 7 inch layer cake 
pans that are 11% inches deep. Bake 
at 375° F. After baking and when 
cooled, fill and ice with the following 
icing. 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
When the sugar syrup has reached 
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the desired temperature, pour it 


slowly into the following beaten mass: 


1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
Continue beating until the icing is 
stiff. Then stir in 8 oz. powdered 
sugar and a little vanilla flavor. 
FIG DROP COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
16 oz. Salt 
2 lb. ground figs 
14 oz. cinnamon 
1, oz. allspice 
14, oz. soda 
Add: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Add: 
toz. ground walnuts 
Sift, add and mix in: 
2 1b. pastry flour 
Drop out to desired size on greased 
and dusted pans. Bake at about 360° 
F, 
FIG LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
144 oz. salt 
14 oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
16 oz. allspice 
15, 0z. cloves 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. 4 oz. buttermilk 
Mix until smooth and then 2dd: 
1 lb. 12 oz. chopped figs 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 370° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice the cakes 
with the following icing. 


Fig Icing 

Beat until stiff: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

1 1b. corn syrup 

1 pt. egg whites 

1 pt. water 

\% oz. salt 

1% oz. cream of tartar 
Then mix in: 

t lb. ground black figs 
A little lemon juice may be added 

if desired. 


FIG OATMEAI. COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
14 oz. cinnamon 
Mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. rolled oats (cut fine) 
Add and mix in: 
1 lb. ground figs 
1 lb. 6 oz. water 
Add and mix to a smooth dough: 
3 1b. 4 oz. pastry flour 
Roll out to about % in. thickness 
and cut out the cookies using a 2% 
in. plain round cutter. Place on light- 
ly greased pans and bake at about 
580° F. 


FIG APRICOT SAUCE CAKE 
Cream together: 
3 1b. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
3 lb. ground figs 
Add slowly: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 lb. buttermilk 
Sieve and fold in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
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Then add: 

2 qt. canned apricots 

Note: Use unsweetened apricots 
and break them up into small pieces 
before adding them to the mix. Use 
some juice with the apricots. 

Seale 11 oz. into 7 inch round lay- 
ers, 14 oz. into 8 inch round layers. 
Bake at about 375° F. This mix 
should be hurried to the oven in order 
to obtain the best results. After the 
cakes are baked and cool, fill and 
ice them with a boiled icing. Sprinkle 
toasted coconut or chopped nuts on 
border. 


Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
When the sugar syrup has reached 
the desired temperature, pour it slow- 
ly into the following beaten mass: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. egg whites 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
Continue beating until the icing is 
stiff. Then stir in 8 oz. powdered 
sugar and a little vanilla flavor. 





Baking Trends Make Mellow 
Flours a Problem, AACC Told 


KANSAS CITY — Originally the 
baker wanted mellow short-mixing 
flours as the answer to a problem. 
Now those flours have become a part 
themselves of the bakers’ problem, 
Glenn E. Hargrave, sales manager, 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City, told cereal 
chemists at the joint meeting of the 
Kansas City and Pioneer sections of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists recently. About 60 attended 
the meeting at the Hotel President in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Hargrave cited four specific 
trends in baking which he said “leads 
me to believe that some of our pres- 
ent day short mixing requirement 
flours are part of the bakers’ problem 
rather than the answer.” The four 
are: richer formulas, increased me- 
chanical manipulation of doughs, in- 
creased use of melted or fluid fats, 
the aim for longer freshness. 

For several years, Mr. Hargrave 


said, there has been a_trend to bak- 
ery flours that exhibit milder, mel- 
lower characteristics. This originated 
in the prewar era of twist bread for 
which doughs with any bucky tenden- 
cy were undesirable. The trend has 
continued ever since, the speaker 
said, “aided by Mother Nature, wheat 
selection, elimination of Agene, and 
the baker himself who has been re- 
sorting to shorter and shorter mixing 
times in his never ending pursuit of 
soft bread. 

“With shorter baking times the 
hourly baking capacity of any oven 
is increased and more pounds of 
dough per hour produced, which the 
baker usually attains by increasing 
the size of his doughs and maintain- 
ing the same schedule, or by main- 
taining the same standard dough size 
and shortening the schedule. In many 
plants this meant overloaded mixers 
in example number one and too close 


Survey Shows Swing to 
Stronger Wheats in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — A big 
shift toward strong wheat varieties 
in Kansas and practical elimination 
of weak types is revealed in a pre- 
liminary survey of 1956 wheat seed- 
ings reported recently by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. 

The survey showed that strong 
gluten wheats on the surveyed farms 
in 47 counties have increased 12.9%. 
Medium gluten varieties have de- 
creased 7.24% and weak gluten types 
5.66%. On the basis of this survey 
Kansas has over twice aS many acres 
in strong wheats in 1956 as in 1954. 

The association reports the survey 
results as follows: 

“A survey of farmers in 47 Kansas 
counties to determine the changes 
that have been made in the wheat 
variety program was conducted by 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. and Norman Whitehair, exten- 
sion grain marketing specialist, Kan- 
sas State College. The information 
for the survey was obtained by 
county agents and grainmen from the 
farmers in their county. This survey 
is unofficial and should in no way be 
confused with the official wheat var- 
iety survey made by the US. Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service and the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
The official figures from last year’s 
crop are being used for comparison. 

“In order to find the true trend in 
the shifting of varieties, each farmer 
was asked to report his acreage 
planted for the 1955 crop as well as 
wheat he planted for the 1956 crop. 
The survey for the 1956 crop was 


comprised of 812,045 acres in the 47 
counties. 

“The results of this survey are very 
gratifying as the strong gluten var- 
ieties on the surveyed farms have in- 
creased 12.9%. The medium gluten 
varieties have decreased 7.24% and 
the weak gluten varieties have de- 
creased 5.66%. On the basis of this 
survey, Kansas has over twice as 
many acres of strong gluten varieties 
planted for 1956 as she did in 1954. 

“The almost complete disappear- 
ance of the weak gluten varieties is 
also very noticeable. This has been 
the result of the all-out educational 
program and an assist from the De- 
partment of Agriculture when they 
announced the 20¢ a bu. discount on 
the weak gluten varieties. 

“The following table shows the 
changes in Kansas since 1952: 

Strong Medium Weak 

% % 


0 
22.00 


Year Survey 


1952—State board ... 61.47 16.60 


1953—State board ... 17.90 66.70 15.40 
1954—State board ... 16.70 70.20 13.10 
1955—State board ... 23.20 68.80 8.00 
1955—Surveyed farms 24.62 68.99 6.38 
1956—Surveyed farms 37.52 61.75 .72 


“This popularity survey shows that 
Kansas has 99.27% of her wheat now 
planted for the 1956 crop of recom- 
mended varieties for milling and bak- 
ing. This survey is unofficial. How- 
ever, in comparing it to the 1955 of- 
ficial figures, we fiind that it cor- 
responds very closely to the state 
average when averaging the 47 
counties together. The official var- 
iety survey by the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the State 
Board of Agriculture will be released 
as usual in June.” 
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dough frequency in the second ex. 
ample. Either procedure made it dif- 
ficult for the baker to give flour the 
necessary physical development in the 
mixer. Confronted with this problem 
the baker began demanding of his 
miller flours with shorter and shorter 
mixing requirements and he got 
them.” 

Now, Mr. Hargrave said, the short 
mixing flours, which were originally 
the answer have become part of the 
problem. The reasons are as follows: 

“The heavier load a formula carries 
the more strength and stability are 
needed in the flour,” Mr. Hargrave 
said. “Richer formulas mean heavier 
loads and today’s formulas are richer 
than ever before. Sugar ranges from 
a low of 7% to a high of 11%, short- 
ening from 3% to 4%. Milk from an 
average of 4% to 6% or more. 

“How about increased mechanical 
manipulation? Today dough pieces 
are squeezed through the tightest 
moulder head roll settings possible. 
A bottom moulder head roll setting 
of 7/32 to 5/32 of an inch (about the 
width of a half dollar) is not uncom- 
mon, and at speeds of 70 to 80 pieces 
per minute. This requires an extreme- 
ly extensible dough with good ten- 
sile strength to prevent ripping and 
tearing. 

“More bakeries are being equipped 
with automatic final or wet proofers 
which handle the shaped and panned 
dough pieces from the moulder to the 
oven without human aid. Most of 
these installations subject the deli- 
cately proofed dough piece to abrupt 
stops, turns, etc. Here again strength, 
stability and tolerance in the flour 
can and will make a difference be- 
tween success and practical failure. 

“Melted or liquid shortenings are 
being used more and more by bakers 
because they can be handled in bulk, 
not because they add anything to the 
quality characteristics of the finished 
baked product — especially a yeast 
raised product. The more plastic the 
fat, the wider the plastic range, the 
more beneficial the result in lubri- 
cating the dough particles. Plastic 
fats that have been melted never re- 
gain their former degree of plasticity 
while liquid fats have little, if any, 
plasticity. The use of either type 
means an added burden on the flour.” 

Mr. Hargrave said baking industry 
studies have shown that bread made 
from flours of higher protein content 
and with higher bread crumb mois- 
ture retain a fresh, palatable condition 
over a longer period of time. A 2% 
higher crumb moisture meant a 24 
hour gain in freshness and palatabil- 
ity, he said. 

Increased bulk handling of flour in 
the bakery only emphasizes the points 
further, Mr. Hargrave added. “To- 
day’s flour must have fewer varying 
characteristics than ever before,” he 
said. “This will mean larger and still 
larger, well-tested wheat blends if 
you are to help the modern, mecha- 
nized baker of today.” 

A detailed summary of how his 
company correlates laboratory work 
and baking practice was presented by 
Melvin Huber, of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City. Mr. Huber gave 
as three major points of good prac- 
tice: (1) accurate laboratory reports; 
(2) reports channeled to all of the 
men who should have them; (3) re- 
ports presented in understandable 
form. 

Reporting on extensive studies of 
starch modification by enzymes, Dr. 
John Johnson, of Kansas State Col- 
lege, said that it has been shown that 
starches can be modified by alpha 
amylase and that the use of such 
products has helped bakers obtain a 
softer loaf of bread. 
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Dont Overpay Your Taxes 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
based on information supplied by the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
the national professional organization 
of certified pubiic accountants. 


¥ ¥ 


Whether the federal income tax 
rates are cut or not, you may be able 
to cut your own tax bill—honestly! 

To do this you need to know the 
tax effect of various choices. Your 
choice of a method of handling a par- 
ticular transaction can raise or lower 
your taxes, and sometimes you can 
save money by a legitimate shift of 
taxable income or deductions from 
one year to another. You are also 
allowed choices in your treatment of 
certain items in your tax return, such 
as depreciation and research costs. 

Many businesses could reduce their 
tax burden if they were aware of the 
tax considerations affecting a variety 
of transactions. The most feasible 
means for many businesses to keep 
alert to tax saving opportunities are 
frequent consultation with a properly 
qualified advisor. Consultations should 
be held throughout the year as de- 
cisions are made which will affect 
the tax. 

Certain tax-saving steps are still 
possible at tax-filing time. One of 
them is the proper choice of deprecia- 
tion method. The first step is to de- 
termine the estimated useful life of 
any asset acquired during the tax 
year. Every businessman should have 
a copy of “Bulletin F,” which con- 
tains tables of “average” useful lives. 
It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 30¢. The tables provide a guide, 
but it is not necessary to follow them 
exactly. 

The simplest method is straight- 
line depreciation. It may also be the 
best in your particular case. Just 
divide the cost (less what you expect 
to sell it or trade it in for when it is 
replaced) by the number of years of 
estimated useful life, and this is the 
amount to be deducted each year. In 
arriving at the original cost, don’t 
forget to include freight and installa- 
tion charges in addition to the price 
paid for the equipment. 

The law now specifically permits 
several other methods of deprecia- 
tion for new assets having a useful 
life of three years or more. One of 
them is known as the declining bal- 
ance method. In the first year the 
depreciation rate is twice what it 
would be under the straight-line 
method. The next year the same rate 
is applied to the amount remaining 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.unec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














to be depreciated. This process is re- 
peated each year. 

The result is that a greater propor- 
tion of the cost is depreciated during 
the early years of the life of the 
asset. 

Another new method, known as 
“sum of the years’ digits,” has a simi- 
lar effect. You should figure deprecia- 
tion on a new asset in all possible 
ways so that you can decide which 
is best for you and make the proper 
choice. 


These methods of rapid deprecia- 
tion may be particularly helpful to a 
company which is currently making 
large outlays for new equipment, but 
the depreciation left for the later 
years of the asset’s life will be less 
than under the straight-line method. 
The best method depends upon the 
circumstances of the individual com- 
pany, and is also affected by such 
imponderables as estimates of future 
earnings and tax rates during the 
life of the asset. 

Another choice confronting the tax- 
payer is whether to treat research 
and development costs as immedi- 
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ately deductible expenses or to amor- 
tize them over a period of years. The 
immediate deduction is certainly a 
“bird in the hand” and may be very 
attractive to a company which needs 
this tax benefit to help finance the 
undertaking. 

The company which can afford to 
spread the cost over the estimated 
useful life (or at least 60 months if 
the useful life cannot be determined) 
may find it best to do so. This is 
especially likely to be advantageous 
for companies whose income is ex- 
pected to increase. 

There is a provision in the 1954 





Get started early and... 








Au roads lead to Chicago and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America Convention and Exhibi- 
tion. Come early and take it all in. See, hear and 
discuss every bakery operation from production 
to sale of product. Say hello to old friends and 
make new ones. You’ll enjoy yourself and you'll 
absorb some new profitable ideas. 
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Internal Revenue Code which allows 
some proprietorships and _ partner- 
ships to be taxed as if they were cor- 
porations. This choice should not be 
made lightly, as there is considerable 
uncertainty about the provision and 
the proprietorship or partnership de- 
siring corporate tax treatment might 
find it better actually to incorporate. 


Choice of Fiscal Year 

Regulations now permit changes of 
fiscal year in some cases without per- 
mission of the Treasury Department. 
Generally it is wise to use the fiscal 
year which corresponds most nearly 
with the annual cycle of business 
operations, ending at the low point of 





PRODUCTS OF GRAIN MILLERS 
from Minnesota, Missouri and 

Kansas are shipped to market daily on 
express-speed “Early Birds” 


One day faster to the East— 


for any product—via the “Early Birds”— at 


Sacks of flour for the baking industry, 
packaged flour for supermarkets and 
corner grocers arrive one day faster and 
fresher at terminal markets in Buffalo, 
Boston and New York—when shipped 
via New York Central “Early Birds.” 

The saving of one day’s shipping time 
means inventories, warehouse space and 
personnel are reduced at destination 
points. Less capital and interest is tied 
up in perishable commodities. Shipments 
arrive in excellent condition, with less 
shrinkage and spoilage. The cost of in- 
surance is reduced. 

Freight cars arriving from west of the 
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receivables, inventories and loans, in- 
stead of a calendar year. This re- 
duces the area of possible dispute 
over such matters as value of inven- 
tories, and has many advantages 
apart from tax considerations. The 
change should be carefully timed, 
though, to avoid possible adverse tax 
effects during the changeover period. 

Under the present tax law, pay- 
ments from your company to em- 
ployees for treatment of sickness or 
injury are not taxed as income of the 
employees. If the company has a plan 
for continuing all or part of an em- 
ployee’s pay while he is absent for 
sickness or injury, limited amounts 


Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rivers 
merge with the “Early Bird” fleet at 
East St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati Gateways. Local-origin freight 
departs on “Early Birds” from East St. 
Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. 

No matter if you ship perishables or 
general freight, routing shipments via 
New York Central’s “Early Birds” 
means finer, faster service. Ask your 
New York Central Freight Salesman 
to show you how the “Early Birds” can 
serve your needs. 


of this “sick pay” are also tax ex- 
empt. 

This applies whether the payments 
are made by the company or by an 
insurance company. In the case of 
a sickness requiring hospitalization 
even for one day during the course 
of the illness, or in the case of any 
injury, the first $100 per week of pay- 
ments are tax free. In the case of 
sickness which does not require as 
much as a day’s hospitalization, the 
exemption begins after the first week 
of absence. 

No great formality is regarded con- 
cerning the “plan” but it should be 
explained to employees and appro- 






no extra cost 





Now... three more 
“EARLY BIRDS" 


CHICAGO to BALTIMORE... 
DETROIT to BALTIMORE... 
Between 

CINCINNATI and DETROIT 


Shippers and receivers can now save a 
day by routing freight via “Early Bird” 
service from Chicago and Detroit to 
Baltimore. 

“Early Bird” fast, straight-through 
service between Cincinnati and Detroit 
(both ways) saves seven hours in ship- 
ping time. 











New York Central System 


Route of the “EARLY BIRDS”—the one day faster freight service 
General Offices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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priate records kept of the amounts 
paid. Proposed regulations governing 
tax withholding in 1956 from pay. 
ments to ill employees were still un- 
der discussion when this article was 
prepared. 

If you contract for repairs and im. 
provements to your business property, 
be sure that these two types of work 
are billed separately. Should yoy 
lump them together, you may find 
that the entire cost has to be capi- 
talized for future depreciation. By 
listing the cost of repairs as a sep- 
arate item you are allowed to deduct 
it as an expense of the current year, 

For example, you might have a 
furnace repaired and new radiators 
added. By separating the charges you 
can deduct the cost of the repairs in 
the current year, althcugh the new 
radiators would be improvements 
subject to depreciation during their 
useful life. 


Keeping Good Records 

Many deductions are lost through 
failure to keep adequate business 
records. Be sure that you have good 
records to show you what deductible 
expenses you have had, and to back 
up your deductions in case they are 
questioned by the government. This 
applies particularly to your out-of- 
pocket business expenses, such as 
travel and entertainment of custom- 
ers, and to items which are deductible 
on your personal income tax return. 

Good records and properly qualified 
professional tax assistance—at tax- 
filing time and throughout the year— 
are the keys to income tax savings. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kingston Cake Firm 
Sells Restaurant Unit 
To Wassel's Bakery 


WILKES BARRE, PA.—Reuben H. 
Levy, president and founder of Kings- 
ton Cake Co., Wilkes Barre, has an- 
nounced the sale of that part of the 
firm’s business which has to do with 
the supplying of restaurants, to a 
Philadelphia concern. The company’s 
476-acre fruit farm in Huntington 
Township and New Columbus borough 
has also been acquired by William 
Wassel, owner of Wassel’s Bakery, 
Philadelphia. 

The transaction applies particu- 
larly to the making of pies, and repre- 
sents an economy move, Mr. Levy 
said. Kingston Cake will continue 
baking pies but for the grocery trade 
only. 

With the sale of the restaurant 
business went the cake company’s 
476-acre fruit farm in lower Luzerne 
county. The farm has been developed 
almost entirely as orchards featuring 
apples and peaches. The estimated 
production is 50,000 bu. annually. 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 39 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A high grade cake flour is 
usually recommended for making pie 
doughs. 

2. In order to reconstitute pow- 
dered egg yolks it is necessary to add 
2 lb. of water to each pound of dried 
yolks. 

3. When making white bread usu- 
ally % to %% yeast food is used to 
each 100 Ib. flour. 

4. To obtain a more pronounced 

reddish brown color in chocolate 
cakes it is a good idea to add a small 
amount of red fruit color to the 
batter. 
5. In order to avoid discoloration 
due to caramelization, kisses and me- 
ringues should be baked at a low 
temperature, about 225-250° F. 

6. There is no objection to thaw- 
ing out frozen fruit, for pie fillings, 
in a steam jacketed kettle and then 
cooking the thawed fruit and juice at 
the same time. 

7. Differences in the spread of 
cookies made out of identical form- 
ulas may be due to variation in the 
size of the sugar crystals used in the 
dough. 

8. An excessive amount of steam 
in the proof box or oven will pro- 
duce a tough crust on bread. 

9. When the bottom of pan bread 
has a good brown color and the sides 
of the loaves are pale, the paleness 
of the sides is due to the pans being 
strapped too far apart. 

10. Where percentages of ingredi- 
ents in a formula are given, they are 
usually based on the sugar content 
in the formula. 

11. In order to slow down the 
drying out of coconut macaroons, 
part of the sugar used in the formula 
should be replaced by simple syrup. 

12. To prevent streussel coffee 
cakes from falling in the center after 
they are removed from the oven, they 
should be inverted on screens or cloth 
covered racks. 

13. The melting point of coconut 
butter is varied, during the various 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ie NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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seasons of the year, in the filling of 
sandwich cookies made by biscuit and 
cracker bakeries. 

14. When making angel food cakes 


it is necessary that the cream of 
tartar and salt are added to the egg 
whites before beating them. 

15. In order to replace granulated 
sugar with honey, it is necessary to 
use 1 lb. 4 oz. of honey for each 
pound of sugar to obtain about the 
same sweetening value. 

16. The calorie content of pumper- 
nickel rye bread is higher than that 
of white bread. 

17. Lemon pie filling should not 
be cooled in large containers, unless 
it can be cooled rapidly by refrigera- 
tion, as it quite often turns watery 
and runny. 

18. It is a good idea when making 
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fancy macaroons to let them set ona 
a rack over night before baking them. 

19. Liquid buttermilk is preferred 
over powdered buttermilk when mak- 
ing devils food or chocolate cakes. 

20. When baking bread, the action 
of the yeast is stopped at a tempera- 
ture of about 160-165° F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BREAD BIDS ASKED 
FORT KNOX, KY. — The govern- 
ment’s purchasing office at Fort 
Knox, Ky., is accepting bids for 17,500 
loaves of bread for hospital use, to be 
delivered starting April 1 and ending 
June 30. 
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Why Bakers Prefer 


ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


ACCURACY—These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 


finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


2. 


sifier. 


3. 
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Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 









PERFORMANCE —They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 


UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 
itating uniform enrichment. 


CONVENIENCE—They’re always available... no waiting. Ask your 
yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 


THE NEW 
PACKAGES 


MERCK & CO.,INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, ‘NEW JERSEY 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 










6,500,000 
Bushels 






GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
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RITZVILLE - 





* WENATCHEE - PORTLAND 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 














Unitormity 
the priceless A flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


h-up flour 


COOKIE KING—cookie relate Mme Loltle| 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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She's giving the best years of her life — | 
TO YOUR CHILDREN ! | 








And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 

lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the # 

world than teaching. There are many men : 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 3: 

more men have gone into teaching in recent | 
years than ever before. be F 


decide on a career — why not give serious 

thought to teaching? Would you take pride 

in bringing out the best in a child’s person- a > } 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make ; ‘ 

full use of his mind? Would you feel a real ; 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may bea 
“born teacher’. For you, no other profession ‘ : j 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! i 


If you’re a young man or woman about to . | 


If you’re a parent — consider now whether 

you’re doing all you can to improve teaching { 
conditions and school conditions in this 

community. Get to know the teachers better 

— invite them to your home. Find out what 

improvements our schools need to attract 

and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 

you can help your child get the best ‘a 

education possible. Practical step-by- hy - i 
step explanation of what you can do. 

Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


CAT 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW — TODAY! 





Better Schools | 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. j 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


Name 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 








City. Zone State 
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A new bakery has been opened in 
Maddock, N.D., by Arthur Duren. 
® 


The Morning Glory Pastry Shoppe, 
107 South Main St., Maquoketa, Iowa, 
has been completely remodeled. The 
bakery is owned by Walter W. Dolch, 
president and secretary of the Iowa 
Bakers Assn. 

co 


The Garretson (S.D.) Bakery was 
closed for a few days while Grant 
Hanson, the owner, recovered from 
a hand infection. 

© 

The Bake Shop, Strawberry Point, 
Iowa, has been sold by Mrs. Walter 
Stone to Mrs. Clem Moine. The shop 
is now known as the Moines Bake 
Shop. 

* 


Beyer’s Bakery of Davenport, Iowa, 
has opened another shop in the Vil- 
lage Shopping Center. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morris have 
sold their Walnut Grove (Minn.) 
Bakery and have taken over as own- 
ers of the Slayton (Minn.) Bakery 
from Mrs. Peter Pinch. New counters 
and cases have been installed and 
the place redecorated. Jim Fritz, an 
employee in the Tracy (Minn.) 
Bakery, bought the Walnut Grove 
shop. 

* 


The Flogstad Bakery, Kiester, 
Minn., recently celebrated its fifth an- 
niversary with an open house. 


Waldron’s Bakery, Waukon, Iowa, 
has moved to a new location. 


Frank Schymala, a native of Po- 
land, has been added to the staff of 
the Rapids Bakery & Coffee Shop at 
Coon Rapids, a suburb of Minneapolis. 


* 

The Kozy Kitchen has been opened 
in Townsend, Mont., by Mrs. Amy 
Fandrick and Mrs. Helen Herron. 
They plan to sell home-baked pies, 
cakes, rolls and cookies. 


Omar Bakeries, Inc., has announced 
plans to open a branch office in Clin- 
ton, Iowa. The firm has been operat- 
ing in the Clinton area out of Daven- 
port. 

* 


A remodeling project costing more 
than $750,000 has been completed at 
the Holsum Bread Co. plant, 935 Den- 
ver St., Salt Lake City, Utah. An- 
nouncement of the completion came 
along with the awarding of the W. E. 
Long trophy to the bakery for the 
quality of its Betsy Ross brand bread. 


The House of Pizza, Inc., 236 Edi- 
son St., No. 3, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been incorporated. 

e 

W. A. Owen, Elkhart, Kansas, has 
purchased the Wheeler’s Laure] 
Street Bakery, Garden City, Kansas, 
from Everett Wheeler. Mr. Owen is 
a veteran of 17 years in the bakery 
business and has named his firm 
Owen’s Bakery. He has operated 
bakeries in Hugoton and Elkhart, 
Kansas. Mr. Wheeler will move to 
Topeka where he has accepted a dis- 
tributorship for the Tom Toasted Pea- 
nut Co. 

oo 


Summer’s Bakery in Wadley, Ga., 
recently opened after extensive re- 


pair and remodeling work. The front 
of the plant was changed to make a 
center entrance and new ceiling was 
installed. The kitchen was remodeled 
to provide a more efficient arrange- 
ment. 

* 


The Hutto Maid Bakery in Lincoln- 
ton, Ga., was closed for three weeks 


recently for remodeling. J. C. Polk, 
owner, said the building was com- 
pletely redone, with new ovens and 
mixers installed. 

* 


Bradley’s Pies, Inc., S.E. 11th and 
Belmont Sts., Portland, Ore., has an- 
nounced plans for a $350,000 expan- 
sion project to be started early this 
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spring. The addition will accommo- 

date facilities and new baking equip- 

ment. Bradley now ships frozen pies 

to Washington, California, Idaho, 

Montana, Alaska and all of Oregon. 
* 

Dennis Do-nut Bakery, Norman, 
Okla., has purchased a-new delivery 
truck. 

o 

Mrs. Zelpha Stafford has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new self serv- 
ice bakery opened by Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
geles. The store is in the Alpha Beta 
Market, a new supermarket in Bell- 





BREAD AND ROLL DOUGHS 





floor time is allowed. 












shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 





ROSOFT 


All-Vegetable Emulsifie; 


Contains: Flour-Mono & ides -V, ie 
8, Acsocioted Procol cake tye getctle Os -Lacithin 


INSTRUCTIONS 





Use 10 az. of BROSOFT for each of 
= pound of shortening used in 
Add two pounds of water for each pound of BROSOFT when 


Us, SX BROSOFT based on the, flour weight of the dough 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOTS 
Atlanta « Dallas - New York 


@rosoft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 








*aetable Emulsifier)-Solt 


- Sen Frenciece - 


621 Minna St., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 
2921 So. Haskell Ave., 


Dallas 10, Texas 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 



















THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 

North Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 

















Many bakers have built a 
reputation for bread quality 
using RODNEY flours consis- 
tently. For these top notch 
flours have all the baking 
properties needed to produce 
top selling bread under today's 
exacting shop conditions. Year 








after year bakers have found 
they can rely on RODNEY 


flours for high scoring loaves. 
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flower, Cal. The store will be supplied 
by the company’s central bakery just 
south of Glendale. 


An estimated $1,200 damage was 
caused by a fire to the Ward Bakery, 
1203 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga. 

* 

Mrs. Mollie B. Hobbs of Aiken, 
S.C., has purchased the Edgefield 
(S.C.) Bakery, which has been closed 
for the past six months. Extensive 
modernization and improvements are 
being made. Along with the bakery, 
Mrs. Hobbs will operate a pastry and 
dessert shop. 


The M. J. Shipman Baking Co., 
Greenwood, S.C., will build a $15,000 
bakery plant at McCormick, S.C. 

a 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for Goinski Bakery, 1793 Clinton St., 
Buffalo, by Richard and Vincent 
Goinski. 

a 


Fillmore Baking has leased space 
for a new store in the Central Park 
Shopping Center to be built at the 
corner of Main and Fillmore Ave. in 
Buffalo. 

* 


The delivery fleet of the Hibiscus 
Baking Co., Inc., Miami, Fla., has been 
enlarged by the addition of two 
trucks. Now 18 trucks are used to 
service the trade. 


a 
The Town ’n Country Pastry Shop 
is a new bakery being opened at 7222 
Red Road, South Miami, Fla., by Mr. 
and Mrs. Simards. The bakery is air- 
conditioned and will offer products of 
a general line. 


R. E. Chivers, assistant general 
manager of Holsum Bakery, South 
Miami, Fla., has been named vice 
president and secretary of the South 
Miami Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


Pollerts’ Bakery makes good use 
of its location opposite Jackson High 
School, Miami, and ties in with all 
major events by producing special 
cakes and pastries. During the foot- 
ball season the firm makes cakes in 
the shape of footballs, and other 
events are recognized in like manner. 

* 

Jack’s Cookie Co., which was 
founded in Bradenton in 1930, has 
started construction of a new and 
larger plant in Tampa, Fla. The new 
structure will give the plant 3,200 
sq. ft. additional space. 


* 

Milner Bakery, Pauls Valley, Okla., 
has added two new delivery panel 
trucks to its equipment. 

* 

The Plaza Bake Shop, a new busi- 
ness opened at Cleveland Plaza, 
Clearwater, Fla., is owned and oper- 
ated by Joseph Sloane and Frank Van 
Straelen. For some time these men 
have operated Wolfie’s in St. Peters- 
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comes to his new post with 25 years’ 
experience in the baking business. 
& 

Henry Heath, who for many years 
has been engaged in the bakery busi- 
ness in Edgefield, S.C., is building a 
salesroom and bake shop on Clear- 
water Road, Largo, Fla. 

* 


At a meeting of the Flowers Bak- 
ing Co. held in Jacksonville, Fla., 
members of the sales staff were 
briefed on sales promotion plans for 
the new specialty white loaf which 
is to be introduced to the Jackson- 


burg. Head baker is Roy Sharp, who 
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ville trade. Sales and advertising pro- 
gram for the product was presented 
by O. L. Allen, general manager. 

7 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Arnholt are 

owners and operators of a new bakery 
opened in the new Dunedin (Fla.) 
Shopping Center. A free delivery 
service will be offered, and a complete 
line of staple and special bakery prod- 
ucts carried. 

* 


George S. Haasis of Philadelphia 
has been elected a director of the 
Koehler & Fretz Bakery in Lansdale, 
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Pa. Mr. Haasis became a director of 
the company upon the retirement of 
Charles M. Fischer of Lansdale who 
had served the Koehler & Fretz or- 
ganization since 1922. 
2 

Leo Rozanek has taken over the 

bakery formerly operated by Frank 


Hausel, 3139 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
* 
Pete Lazaroff, who recently re- 


signed his post as production man- 
ager for Holsum Bread Co., Inc., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., will devote his full 
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time fo the new Van Louis Pastry 
Shoppe, Battle Creek. Mr. Lazaroff 
will operate the new store with the 
help of his wife, Mary. The store was 
named after the couple’s 7-year-old 
son. 

* 

The stockholders of the Cross Bak- 
ing Co., Montpelier, Vt., have voted 
to add J. Raymond Bumgardner of 
Montpelier to a new post on the board 
of directors. Mr. Bumgardner has 
been with Cross since 1951. 

a 

Anderson's has opened a large re- 
tail unit at 952 Namquid Drive, War- 
wick, R.I. Operated by Stanley B. 
Mason, this bakery has its headquar- 
ters and does all baking at 777 Broad 
St., Providence, R.I. It operates three 
retail units and a catering division, 
all in Providence. 

= 

Alex Hansen, owner of the Danish 
Bakery of Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
announced the bakery is moving to 
Des Moines shortly. The new bakery, 
Danish Upton Bakery, will be located 
at 4130 W. University Ave., Des 
Moines. 


Mrs. Laura Buikema, Muskegon, 
Mich., restaurant owner who is wide- 
ly known for her mass production of 
pizza pies, has purchased a building 
on Center St. in Muskegon Heights 
and will invest about $60,000 in the 
property, including installation of 
modern conveyor and freezing equip- 
ment. She expects to turn out about 
4500 pizza pies daily. The bakery 
will be known as Laura’s Famous 
Foods. 

ie 


W. E. Stolte, who for years has 
been operating Stolte’s Bakery on 
Villa Ave. in Villa Park, IIl., has 
opened a new shop at 123 S. Villa 
Ave. The Stoltes remodeled the build- 
ing and moved their baking equip- 
ment into it. 

s 


Herbert B. Schmidt has purchased 
the Deluxe Bakery, 409 North Main 
St., Williston, N.D., from M. O. Klu- 
ken and R. A. Bahner. The partner- 
ship has been dissolved. 


= 
The Biwabik, Minn., bakery, for- 
merly operated by Osmo and Reino 
Anderson and closed in November, 
has been reopened by John Krogsted, 
son of the owner of the Gilbert 
(Minn.) Bakery. 


The Barstad Bakery, Boone, Iowa, 
held open house recently on the 20th 
anniversary of ownership of the busi- 
ness by B. C. Barstad. Some 2,000 
people attended the event. 


& 

The Ladies Auxiliary of the Retail 
Master Bakers Assn. of western 
Pennsylvania met at Stouffers Res- 
taurant in Pittsburgh recently. Mrs. 
Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery, presi- 
dent, showed a movie of her trip with 
Mr. Mandl the past summer through 
Europe. Guest speaker was Gersla 
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Howitz, an exchange student from 
Berlin, Germany, to the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

s 


Matt Zurbriggen, Sumner, Iowa, 
has completed his golden anniversary 
as a baker, according to the Iowa 
Bakers Assn. bulletin. Mr. Zurbrig- 
gen began as an apprentice in Eng- 
land, and made his way to the USS. 
at the age of 25. He has operated 
bakeries in Fayette and West Union 
as well as Sumner. 


® 
Fred Yakel was honored recently 
for 39 years of service to the Chas. 


Freihofer Baking Co., Inc., Troy, 
N.Y. Mr. Yakel, who retired recently, 
was given a testimonial dinner by 
members of Freihofer’s Benevolent & 
Protective Assn. 


The Retail Bakeries of Kentucky, 
Inc., Newport, Ky., has been incor- 
porated with Bernard F. Klosterman, 
Ft. Mitchell, and John R. Klosterman, 
Cheviot, Ohio, as principals, and 
$5,000 capitalization authorized. 

~ 

The Ideal Baking Co. of Paris, 
Texas, the Ideal Bread Co. of Paris 
and the Ideal Bread Co. of Texarkana 
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have been incorporated in the office of 
the Texas secretary of state. Each 
firm has $2,000 capitalization and the 
incorporators are John M. Garvey, 
Mary E. W. Hyde and Harold T. 
Hyde. Mr. Hyde is registration agent 
with offices at 306 Clarksville, Paris. 


* 

The Gulp N’ Gallop Bakery, 109 
Washington St., Providence, R.L., and 
the Dreyfus Hotel baking plant at 
138 Fountain St., have been repur- 
chased by Tom Trulis at an auction 
sale. Mr. Trulis had sold the business 
to a corporation. Now Mr. Trulis 
plans to continue operation of the 
business. 
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quality of these good baking flours will shine 
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for earning profits in May... 
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~~ =e To Mother with Love... 


- ( Roses-in-Snow Cake 








# te A delicious, thoughtful way to 
show appreciation on Mother's 
Day 


. Roses-in-Snow Cake 





Your April-May Vitality Rnest emia ete eg 

Roses-in-Snow Cake gives a wonderful News contains this color- | early irom)" * D8 “eke 
- ‘ ids ful Roses-in-S Cake 

Mother’s Day greeting... and it’s easy to see why. poster and illustration of | BAKERY NAME 
Heart-shaped layers of cake, hidden beneath the ad mat shownabove. | AOORESS PHONE 
clouds of snowy white icing, glamorized 
by a rose-decorated doily—it symbolizes what 
sons and daughters want to say to Mother. And 


it will bring May profits to you, too... for 


















Roses-in-Snow Cake has been baker-tested and Ask your 

: ’ o . General Mills 
baker-proved since 1937 . It’s an original idea csttnaan tae iieiins 
from General Mills to increase your sales! metal baking 


To help you sell Roses-in-Snow Cake, your ee and 
April-May issue of Vitality News contains the a 
oaras. 


colorful display poster illustrated above, sample 
parchment doily and cake ribbon. Complete 
promotion plans include newspaper ads, radio 
and television commercials, window and in-store 
displays, and many other merchandising ideas. 


Your General Mills salesman also has samples 
of all Roses-in-Snow materials for you. See him 
about your Mother’s Day Promotion ...and plan 
to feature Roses-in-Snow Cake in your bakery. 
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~ a | TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 
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4 This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 
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—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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A good habit is one that should be 
cultivated. Many bakers who have 
learned the constant high quality of 
POLAR BEAR flour are making 
POLAR BEAR a buying habit. 
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Worth looking Into 





New Produets 


New Services 
New Literature 





This reader service department 


es the develop 


t of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 3877—Icing 
Machine 


A smaller, low-cost version of the 
Lehco hot print icing machine, de- 
signed especially for the retail baker 
and called the Little Lehco, has been 





announced by the Basic Foods Sales 
Corp. The machine utilizes a power- 
driven heated roller to ice all types 
of sweet goods and Danish pastry on 
baking pans. No conveyor is used. 
In operation, the pans are hand-fed 
underneath the heated roller, which 
applies icing to the baked goods. No 





icing is lost through spillage and 
baked foods cannot stick to the heat- 
ed roller, it is claimed. Further in- 
formation and prices may be obtained 
by checking No. 3877 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3867—Coconut 


A product called by the 
name, Snowflake coconut, an addi- 
tion to Durkee Famous Foods’ line 
of specialty products, has been an- 
nounced. The product is a sweetened, 
extra-thin ribbon cut, particularly 
suitable for use by bakers, it is 
claimed. It is marketed at no in- 
crease in cost, and is available in 10 
Ib. tins, 25-and 50-lb. cartons, and in 
150-lb. fibre drums. Polyethylene plas- 
tic bag inner liners protect the prod- 
uct. Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 3867 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3868—Bulletin 


The incorporation of dry sweet 
whey into bread, rolls and sweet 
goods is described in technical bulle- 
tin No. 12, recently released by the 
food products department of Consoli- 


trade 
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dated Products Co. Advantages of im- 
proved flavor, color, tenderness and 
lower mixing costs are claimed in the 
bulletin which offers also technical 
information required for use of Con- 
solidated Brand U.S. extra-grade dry 
sweet whey. Copies may be secured 
free by checking No. 3868 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3874—Dry Milk 
Handbook 


A revised handbook for bakers, en- 
titled, “Breads Made With Nonfat 
Dry Milk Solids,” has been prepared 
by the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc. According to the institute, the 
more elementary and general dis- 
cussions of all types of milk have 
been cut out of the previous edition 
and the handbook has been restricted 
largely to the use of 6% nonfat dry 
milk. Some sections have been ex- 
panded, notably those on pH and 
enzymes, including fungal enzymes. 
Also discussed are possible adjust- 
ments in production in a brief but 
informative way. Secure the hand- 
book by checking No. 3874 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 3871—Ieing 


Finished and ready-to-apply icings 
in application bags for use with 
Brown ’n Serve sweet goods have 
been introduced by Mallet & Com- 
pany, Inc. The new icing, called 
Ready-Made-Frosting, is packed in 
heat-sealed 2% oz. transparent plas- 
tic bags and is available in either 
white or maple form. Long shelf life 
and no hardening or separation are 
claimed by the manufacturer. When 
the housewife is ready to apply the 
icing she cuts or tears off a corner 
of the bag and squeezes the icing 
over just-heated Brown ’n Serve 
sweet rolls. The icing may be used 
also for distribution with other uniced 
rolls and breads. Secure more details 
by checking No. 3871 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3879—Freezer 


Manitowoc Equipment Works has 
announced a new line of freezers de- 
signed for the baking industry. Called 
by the trade name, “Bakerator,” the 
freezers will be available in two 
models, 24- and 38-pan capacity. A 
fanless type construction provides 
freezing coils on five sides. The com- 


pany states that the “exclusive air 
tight sealed cabinet is literally a 
large thermos bottle with the insula- 
tion sealed in between the inner and 
outer shelves.” The model requires 
2% by 3 ft. of floor space. No in- 
stallation is necessary and the unit 
may be plugged into an ordinary 
110-115 AC volt outlet. Check No. 
3879 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail to receive more complete in- 
formation. 
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No. 3878—Spaecers 

The Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co. has announced details of its 
new multi-grip depressed round rod 
Sani-Spacers which are claimed to 
“add greatly to the strength and 
rigidity of the set—and assure the 
baker that they will stay tight on 
the pans for the life of the set.” It 
is impossible for the spacer to be 
knocked off in use because it is made 
in one piece—rectangular shaped— 
and is then multi-welded to the rim 
wire of each pan, according to the 
company. All strapped sets are de- 
livered with the new spacers at no 
extra charge. For more details check 
No. 3878 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 3875—Bulletin 


“What’s New in Food & Drug Re- 
search,” a quarterly bulletin report- 
ing news and information of interest 
to personnel in the food, drug and 
cosmetic fields will be mailed free 
en letterhead request addressed to 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., 
48-14 33rd St., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. The reader may, if he prefers, 
check No. 3875 on the coupon in 
order to secure the bulletins. 


No. 3869—Mold 
Inhibiting Enamel 


A new formula for Froslite mold 
inhibiting enamel has recently been 
announced by the Frost Paint & Oil 


,Corp. According to a company spokes- 


‘man, the product contains a fungicide 
which reduces the tendency of mold 
and “rope” growth, making this prod- 
uct an ideal paint for interior use in 
bakeries, flour mills, restaurants, etc., 
where mold growth often becomes a 
problem. When the product is applied 
as directed, mold will not grow on 
walls, in cracks or crevices, on mov- 
ing equipment or in food conveying 
machinery, it is claimed. It is said to 
dry quickly and be free of any paint 
odor that might taint food products. 
One coat covers most surfaces. Check 
No. 3869 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure more complete information. 


No. 3870—Panner 


The J. H. Day Co., Inc., which has 
recently taken over all rights to the 
manufacture and selling of the Sex- 
auer automatic twist panner, an- 
nounces that the panner is available 
as either a component on the com- 
Pany’s cross grain and straight-away 
moulders, or as an attachment to 
existing moulders. The panner is 
claimed to accurately place twisted 
dough pieces in the pan with the 
four ends of the dough correctly posi- 
tioned in the pan corners. The unit 
can be adapted to any existing moul- 
der or moulder panner. Complete de- 
tails can be obtained by checking No. 
3870 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3880—Pie Carrier 


New model pie carriers have been 
announced by Crescent Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc. One, which is design 1543 
and trade named Cres-Cor, is 4 
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double door, triple rack pie carrier 
cabinet made for bakers selling pies 
to volume users. The cabinet holds 
78 nine-inch pies. It is mobile and 
can be wheeled to the delivery truck. 
Two other Cres-Cor design pie car- 
riers are for delivery service to small- 
er volume users. One is a manual 
hand lift pie cabinet, 24 by 24 by 
12 in. deep to carry 16 10-in. pies 
while the other is an insulated pie 
cabinet for transporting eight pies. 
The latter is said to be ideal for 
bakeries with catering service to 
serve pies hot. For further informa- 
tion on these pie carriers check No. 
3880 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Llinois 
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number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3830—Food conveyor belt, Mo- 
hawk Supply Co. 

No. 3831—Air conditioner, Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler. Corp. 

No. 8832—Book entitled, ‘Product 
Liability Cases,” $12 per copy, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

No. 3833—Package tying machine, 
B. H. Bunn Co. 

No. 3834—Monthly formula serv- 
ice, Wilson & Co. 

No. 3835—Stainless 
pails and funnels, 
Screw Co. 

No. 3836—Revolving cake stands, 
Cake Stand Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3837—White polyethylene coat- 
ed board, Gair Cartons Division, Rob- 
ert Gair Co. 

No. 3838—Island type bakery dis- 
play stand, Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3840—Water conditioner, Pack- 
ard Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3841— Display case catalog, 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3842—Sugar facts report, Re- 
fined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 3848—Bulk trailer, Vacu-Veyor 
Division of Vacu-Blast Co., Ince. 

No. 3844—Lubricant, Warren Re- 
fining & Chemical Co. 

No. 3845—Topping, S. Gumpert Co. 

No. 3847—Upright freezer, Federal 
Refrigerator Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3849—Stabilizer, Seaplant 
Chemical Corp. 

No. 3850—Sweet dough base, H. C. 
Brill Co., Inc. 

No. 3851—Bulk flour bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 3852—Freezer for storage or 
self-service use, H. C. Rhodes Bakery 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3853—Sweet dough stabilizer, 
H. C. Brill Co., Ine. 


steel 
Star 


scoops, 
Stainless 


No. 3854—Truck letters, Plasticles 
Corp. 

No. 3855—Cream filling, S. Gum- 
pert Co. 

No. 3856—Toppings and 
Max Ams Co. 

No. 3857—Edible oil filter, Indus- 
trial Filtration Co 

No. 3858 — Automatic doughnut 


fillings, 


making, Doughnut Corporation of 
America. 

No. 3859—Teflon tape, United 
States Gasket Co. 

No. 3860—Utilities cost booklet, 


Rateonics Corp. 

No. 3861—Banana baking recipes, 
Banamash division of the Catz Ameri- 
can Co., Inc. 


No. 3862—Pan Service, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3863—Film sealer, Cleveland 


Heat Sealing Equipment Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 3864—Bakery fixtures, Maine 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3865—Depanning service, Mal- 
let & Co., Inc. 

No. 3866 — Electronic controls, 
Fielden Instrument division, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
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Waxed Paper Council 


Elects Officers 


NEW YORK — A. Southon, chair- 
man of the board of Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was reelected president of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, 
Inc., at the annual meeting of the 
Council in Highland Park, IIl., re- 
cently. 

Other officers are: Daniel Benja- 
min, president of Waxide Paper Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., vice president; 
William Lyle, sales manager of Nash- 
ua Corp., Nashua, N.H., member of 
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board of directors to serve for un- 
expired term of James Carter, vice 
president of Nashua; James Melton, 
sales director of Pollock Paper Corp., 
Dallas, Texas, and H. E. Bryson, of 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N.Y 
(reelected), members of the board of 
directors. 





” PIE BAKERS 


with LOW-COST 


PIE-PAK 


CONTAINERS 


Hat “keep in” that you bake into 


your pies. Sanitary Pie-Paks 
have cut packaging costs as 
high as 50% over other meth- 
ods.... Write for special intro- 
ductory offer to 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


1300 Hudson Street 
Hoboken, New Jersey 








KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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Finance Firm Says 
New Equipment Must 
Pay for Itself 


NEW YORK If the purchase of 
new bekery equipment places a strain 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


for itself and increase profits or 
there’s no good reason to buy it,” 
says Sydney D. Maddock, president 
of C.1.T. Corp. ‘Any sound financing 
schedule will permit the new equip- 
ment to take care of a substantial 
part of the payments.” 

Mr. Maddock’s firm, which has han- 
dled the installment of financing of 
bakery equipment for many years, 


fits the rate of payment to the sum- 
of-the-digits method of depreciation 
and permits the owner to use de- 
preciation reserves in a more real- 
istic manner. Terms range up to 10 
years, 

“The important thing about buying 
new equipment,” says Mr. Maddock, 
“is to select financing terms tailored 
to the exact needs. Study your own 





on working capital, an error has been 


made in the method of financing, ac- situation, your needs, your capabili- 


recently developed an_ installment 


cording to the head of one of the program said to be geared to parallel ties and your future prospects and 

nation’s largest industrial financing the new and faster depreciation then buy the equipment you need in 

firms. schedules. He claims the “Pay-As- the manner most advantageous to 
“Any new equipment should pay You-Depreciate” method of financing you.” 





More valuable than ever before... 
Che Northwestern Miller 


1956 ALMANACK 


will contain the first new government 
census figures released since 1947! 





This year, more than ever before, the new edition of The Northwestern 
Miller ALMANACK will be of greater value and significance to readers and 
users... AND TO ADVERTISERS! After many long years of “statistical 
drouth” the milling, grain, feed and related industries are looking forward to the 
availability this year of new government census figures — the first since 1947! 

Bringing these important industry statistics and analyses together in one 
volume for the first time anywhere, the 1956 ALMANACK to be published 
with the June 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller will be more than ever 
the most-used industry reference book. 


More Valuable to Readers 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller ALMANACK will 


More Valuable to Advertisers 


It is obvious that the 1956 ALMANaCK will be 
more thoroughly read, used, referred to and re- 
tained than almost any previous edition. To adver- 
tisers this means that the 1956 ALMANACK offers 
an unequalled opportunity to present their adver- 
tising messages in a long-lived source book to 
which the industry turns for information before 
many decisions are made. The 1956 ALMANACK 
offers you a medium of unusual value in making 
it possible to place your story of your products 
and services on the reference shelves of the in- 
dustry. 


LATER ADVERTISING DEADLINES 


The publication date of the 1956 edition of The Northwestern Miller ALMANACK 
has been changed to make certain that this year's ALMANACK will contain the com- 
plete reports being released by the Bureau of the Census. Usually published in April 
of each year, the ALMANACK this year will be published with the June 26 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. This change allows these later advertising deadlines for 


APRIL 16 MAY 1 
(If complete plates are furnished, 


(If proofs are 
required) or no proofs are required) 


be more valuable to readers because it will be a 
one-volume source for all of the important indus- 
try statistics and records. It will include the latest 
reports made available by the Bureau of the Census 
from the 1954 Census of Manufactures, the first 
such census of the industry since 1947! In addition, 
of course, it will include the valuable private sta- 
tistical that The 
Northwestern Miller ALMANACK the most impor- 
tant single source book in the industries it serves. 


information has always made 


ACT NOW to insure best position. Send in your space reservation immediately 
and have ample time to prepare your advertising material. Use the space order form 
below, or contact the office of Miller Publishing Company nearest you! 


teeeecnnnennneneee=SPACE RESERVATION ORDER... 
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} for 1956 ALMANACK Advertising ' 
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i MAIL Advertisements are available to you in the following : 

: sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 4 

- Size——_, Price per . Y 

‘ COUPON = Width Depth aaausiam The Northwestern Miller H 
NE ide ca tiaiys one 7 x 10 $100.00 > : 1 

: TO DA 4 % yi CeUnecdiesecesoesces 1% x 10 70.00 P.O. Box 67 ; 
De Pe £eerecedegseecdeas 7 x 4% : : * 

: ‘ ies Minneapolis 1, Minn. 1 

' % Page pi os * 65.00 Please accept our order for an advertisement........ : 

| ee COLECEREC ESPEN ORS » * As inches deep by.........-. columns wide to appear in 

1 oo = on 37.50 the June 26, 1956, ALMANACK edition of The North- 4 

2% 3 ; : ; 
' PE ccnds cecvncsanves 7 x 2% westerm Miller. . 
or 

' 4% x 3% 30.00 FIRM NAME ' 
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H ~ ADDRESS : 

4% x 23 21.00 NS oo iccccbnvtdvanevaksieescanoeeaneenanen 

; Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 4 

+ ee ee eee: lt) in ne ee eg Deedee sep aici dead ea. emai bab ae eaee ' 

1 — — sae CbNSS ECS bee 1 H0068546EkeG~RSED = 00 per page or less H 

1 Re ee eee ye 0.00 per page or less 7 ) ee 

ih Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84x11 inches. BEEN, sraetbinarrnceseiwnntes three an ceacabebeebdatiind . 
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- 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Voices 
“Bakers’ Optimism" 

NEW YORK — A trend toward 
more optimism on the part of bakers 
regarding the future of the industry, 
was reported by E. E. Kelley, Jr, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., at a luncheon meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., held here March 
14. 

He stated that although this was 
not what might be described as 
“sheer optimism,” he had noted in 
his travels a “rather favorable attij- 
tude by bakers in general.” The ABA 
president said that there was sound 
reason for this attitude and declared 
that “it is time to get more opti- 
mistic, not only about the baking in- 
dustry, but everything affecting our 
national economy.” 

Mr. Kelley cited the recently re- 
leased figures showing an increase 
in consumption of bread and yeast 
raised baked foods in 1955, and 
stressed the significance of the fact 
that, although slight, gains in bread 
consumption, percentagewise, were 
greater than population increases, 

Mr. Kelley indicated the need for 
nutritional education and the spread 
of the enrichment story, stating that 
too many bakers strive to build a 
brand name rather than to tell the 
powerful enrichment story. He urged 
them to put to advantage the ma- 
terial designed by ABA for their use. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club, Inc. at this 
meeting: William J. Borer, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York; Dale S. Le- 
crone, Alto Corp., York, Pa., and 
Murray M. Malakoff, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Bronx, N.Y. 

This was the final indoor luncheon 
meeting of the season. The first out- 
door meeting of the club is scheduled 
for April 26, at the North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers Club 


Sets Seven Golf Dates 


NEW YORK—Seven golf meetings 
have been scheduled this year by the 
New York Bakers Club, Inc. The 
dates, courses and hosts will be as 
follows: 

April 26 — North Hills Country 
Club, Douglaston, N.Y.; A. A. Cer- 
vini, W. C. Duncan, R. E. Duvernoy, 
A. C. Ebinger, C. E. Larsen, M. F. 
Murphy, E. J. Ranney, H. J. Scholes 
and W. J. Stockman. 

May 17 — Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J.; Arthur W. Drake. 

June 14 — North Shore Country 
Club, Glen Head, N.Y.; A. E. Levy 
and I. H. Wilson. 

July 10—Ridgewood Country Club, 
Ridgewood, N.J.; J. J. Bennett. 

Aug. 14—Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y.; E. C. Baum, D. 
Buhrer, F. Daniels, F. Forbes and H. 
F. Jaburg. 

Sept. 20 — The Apawamis Club, 
Rye, N.Y.; G. Faunce, Jr., A. M 
Grean, Jr., J. A. Lee and J. M. Fisher. 

Oct. 25 — Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N.Y.; C. C. Chinski, R. P. 
Ford, L. Gazarian, J. R. Sheehan and 
E. W. Smith. 

The date for the November lunch- 
eon meeting at the Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York City, will be an- 
nounced. 











Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 23 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


weather. The basic formula used is as 
follows: 50 lb. powdered sugar, 25 lb. 
coconut butter and about 2 ounces of 
citric acid. Flavor is added to suit. 
Sometimes a small amount of salt is 
used in the filling. 

14. False. These ingredients may 


sugar (sucrose). It may be necessary 
to decrease the moisture in the form- 
ula as honey contains about 18% 
water, 

16. False. Pumpernickel rye bread 
contains about 1,070 calories and 
white bread about 1,185 calories per 














1. False. An_ unbleached soft 
wheat flour is usually recommended, 
as it will produce a tender crust when 
used with a reasonable amount of 
shortening. The crust color will be 
a richer brown. The price of this 
type of flour is lower than a high 
grade cake flour. 

2. False. It is necessary to add 1 
lb. of water to each pound of dried 
yolks. After being thoroughly mixed 
the reconstituted yolks should be al- 
lowed to soak for about six hours in 
order to give the dried yolks solids 
an opportunity to reabsorb the mois- 
ture they originally contained. 

3. True. The amount of yeast food 
used will depend upon local condi- 
tions. A long separation flour re- 
quires a greater amount of yeast 
food than a short patent flour. 

4. True. The color will be greatly 
improved and the flavor is not af- 
fected. 

5. True. Many bakers do not bake 
them at all but dry them in a steam 
heated proof box. No moisture or 
steam should be allowed to enter this 
box, otherwise they will not dry out. 

6. False. This is not a good pro- 
cedure as the thawed fruit is quite 
soft and would readily cook to pieces. 
The fruit should be drained and the 
juice only should be cooked with the 
sugar, salt and starch or tapioca. 
After the juice has been cooked the 
fruit should then be added and mixed 
in very carefully. 

7. True. A coarser sugar would 
cause the cookies to spread more. 
A finer granulated sugar will de- 
crease the spreading action. When 
using a coarser granulated sugar, 
more undissolved sugar crystals are 
in the dough. During baking these 
crystals melt, causing the spread. 

8. True. When an excessive 
amount of steam is used, there is a 
tendency for the crust to be tough- 
ened due to the gelatinization of the 
starch in the dough. This toughening 
can be reduced somewhat by increas- 
ing the amount of shortening in the 
dough or by washing the loaves with 
melted shortening before placing 
them in the oven. 

9. False. The paleness of the sides 
is due to the pans being strapped too 
close together. There should be at 
least % in. spacing between the pans. 

10. False, Unless otherwise stated, 
the percentages are based on the 
weight of the flour. For example: If 
a formula calls for 13 lb. of sugar 
as being 130%, the weight of the 
flour in the formula is 10 pounds. 

ll. False. The use of simple syrup 

would not have any effect on the 
keeping quality of the macaroons. 
Part of the sugar may be replaced 
by invert syrup or honey. These 
products are hygroscopic, which 
means that they have the ability to 
retain moisture or draw it. 
_ 12. True. The falling in the center 
is usually due to the weight of the 
topping being too great for the struc- 
ture of the coffee cakes. By turning 
them over after baking and allowing 
them to cool in this position, the 
body of the coffee cakes sets up and 
will not collapse. 

13, True. During the warm weath- 
er the coconut butter has a higher 
melting point than in cold or cool 


pound. 


17. True. The breaking down of 
the filling is caused by the acid in 
the lemon juice converting the starch 
into syrup. The lemon filling should 
be stirred frequently during the cool- 
ing period. 

18. True. This will allow them to 
dry out to some extent, causing them 
to better retain their shapes and also 


be added with the sugar in the first 
stage of beating. Either procedure will 
work satisfactorily. It is the opin- 
ion of some bakers that when the 
cream of tartar and salt are added 
with the egg whites, before beating 
them, they will beat up slightly faster 
and have a somewhat firmer body. 

15. True. Honey is usually figured 
as being about 80% as sweet as 
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the designs made by the star Ge. 

19. Faise. The acidity in liquid 
buttermilk is very apt to vary con- 
siderably. This variation may cause 
non-uniformity in the color of the 
crumb of the baked cakes. The leav- 
ening may also be affected. Powdered 
buttermilk made by a ‘reliable manu- 
facturer will have a uniform acid 
content, usually 6% lactic acid. 
Liquid buttermilk may contain from 
» to 1.5% lactic acid. 

20. False. When the interior of 
the Joaf of bread reaches a temperz- 
ture of from 130-140° F., the enzymes 
of the yeast are killed and gas pro- 
duction ceases. 











Scale model demonstrates how new method eliminates guesswork . . . lowers cost. 





FUMIGATING BULK GRAIN? 


We can show you how to cut material costs at least 50% 


Dow’s forced air recirculation process positively 
controls the distribution of methyl bromide in 
silo-type bins. But—seeing is believing! A scale model 
demonstration by Dow’s engineering service will show you 
this important new method of fumigating grain in silo-type 
elevators. You will see every detail of the process which 
sends an even flow of methyl bromide air mixture through 
the grain mass at a given rate per bushel per minute. 
Quick... 


eliminates guesswork by making the fumigation of bulk 


uniform... sure... forced air recirculation 


commodities an exact science. And it cuts material costs 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


at least 50 per cent—because controlled distribution of 
methyl bromide means lower dosages. 


Dow has adapted this major fumigation development to 
both silo-type storages and bulk shipments of grain under 
quarantine in freight cars. (It’s effective with peanuts and 
popcorn, too.) Let a Dow fumigation technician show you 
how it may be adapted to your present aerating system or 
advise you on the design and installation of recirculation 
equipment for utilizing methyl bromide. 


Write our Fumigant Sales Section. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan. 
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“GREATER YIELD” 


Your Rake ry Deserves the Bot! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


—_—s CR TT A e 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTSs e STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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2,571, with 33,883 employees versus 
33,540, and salary and wage pay- 
ments of $83,805,000 compared with 
$80,903,000 in 1953. Cost of process 
supplies was $131,120,000 and $129,- 
225,000, respectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. J. Dixon Retires 
From St. Regis Post 


NEW YORK — The retirement of 
Willard J. Dixon from his position as 
a vice president of St. Regis Paper 
Co., effective March 1, was announced 
recently. 

Mr. Dixon became assistant secre- 








tary of the company in 1929, secre- 
tary in 1937 and vice president in 
1938, and has been a director of the 
company since 1941. His resignation 
as secretary in November, 1955, and 
his current resignation as vice pres- 
ident, are in line with the company’s 
retirement plan. He will continue as 
a director and will be available to 
the company as a consultant. 

Mr. Dixon has served the paper 
industry in many activities of its 
associations. He is a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Paper & Pulp Assn. and is president 
of the Paper Shipping Sack Manu- 
facturers Assn. 
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WAGE INCREASE SOUGHT 

SAN FRANCISCO — Some 1,600 
San Francisco Bay area bakers have 
asked their employers for a 25¢ an 
hour wage increase, a pension plan 
and other contract improvements. 
The proposals have gone out to all 
wholesale bakeries as well as to spe- 
cialty, French, Latin and neighbor- 
hood bake shops and dairy lunch 
counters. Edward Kemmitt, secretary 
of the San Francisco Local 24 of the 
Bakers Union, said the union also is 
asking for plant shutdowns on 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, 7 days annual sick leave, 
longer vacations, a night differential. 


Starch, sugar, plastics, chemicais—these are a few of the many products successfully 


shipped in General American's Airslide Car. 
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William B. Deatrick 


PROMOTED — William B. Deatrick 
of General Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of 
sales of the company’s flour division 
in Minneapolis. Formerly regional 
sales assistant in New York, Mr. 
Deatrick takes up his new post 
April 1. 





Bread Consumption 


Declines in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Canadians consumed 
1,525,542,000 lb. bakers’ bread in 1954, 
compared with the 1953 peak of 1,- 
557,542,000 lb., according to the an- 
nual report on the bread and other 
bakery products industry released by 
the Bureau of Statistics. Per capita 
consumption declined to 100.5 lb. from 
105.4. The value of bread consumed 
in Canada in 1954 was $173,166,000, 
up from $171,795,000 a year earlier. 

Factory selling value of all prod- 
ucts shipped by the industry in 1954 
grossed $280,208,000 compared with 
$277,998,000 in 1953. Among the prin- 
cipal products the value of bread was 
$172,918,000 ($171,547,000 in 1953); 
plain rolls and buns $10,615,000 ($T1,- 
063,000); fruit buns, yeast-raised 
sweet goods $16,179,000 ($15,953,000) ; 
pies, cakes and pastries $68,545,000 
($67,754,000), and doughnuts $7,587,- 
000 ($7,019,000). 

Wholesale sales of bread accounted 
for 56.9% of the industry’s sales in 
1954 compared with 56.8% a year 
earlier, retail house-to-house sales for 
243% compared with 25% and retail 
sales through producers’ own stores 
for 18.8% as against 18.2% in 1953. 

In 1954 there were 2,584 establish- 
ments in the industry compared with 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


1000 CWT of 


Save! 





Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 





CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. Aill-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
in-transit protection. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


KNAPPEN fuiN@ 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








AIRSLIDE 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois « Service Offices 
In Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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‘THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


gE AOE — NNN en 7 MONTANA 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


W IN G @O LD give unusual absorp- 


RYE FLOURS tion and outstanding 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have flavor characteristics 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 
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Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
MAN KATO, MINNESOTA 
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American Bakers Assn. 
Makes First Plans for 
Oct. 13-17 Convention 


CHICAGO—Preliminary plans for 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. were discussed by 
the 1956 ABA convention committee 
in Chicago March 5. The convention 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago Oct. 13-17. 

John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, 
Inc., Easton, Pa., first vice president 
of the association, is general chair- 
man of the committee and presided 
at the meeting. The meeting plan for 
the convention was approved as fol- 
lows: 

Cake session, Saturday, Oct. 13. 

Retail Session, Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 14. 

Young Executives of the Baking 
Industry, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 14. 

Branch meetings (wholesale bread, 
house - to - house, multiple-unit-retail, 
wholesale pie) Tuesday, Oct. 16. 

General sessions will be held Mon- 
day, Oct. 15, and Wednesday, Oct. 17. 
Addresses will be made by the ABA 
chairman and president on Monday. 

The annual banquet will be held 
Monday evening, Oct. 15. 

The various branch chairmen will 
begin immediately to plan programs 
for the branch meetings and contact 
is to be made in the near future with 
nationally known speakers to appear 
on the general sessions. 

In addition to Mr. Schaible, mem- 
bers of the convention committee are: 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
Retail; Edwin R. Booth, Regan Broth- 
ers Co., Minneapolis, Wholesale 
Bread; Lawrence Fasano, Fasano Pie 
Co., Chicago, Wholesale Pie; Clifford 
W. Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, Wholesale Cake; Richard 
W. Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., House - to - House; 
Fred P. Wolfe, Wolfe’s Quality Food 
Shop, West Haven, Conn., Multiple- 
Unit-Retail, and Richard A. West, 
West Baking Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Young Bakery Executives. 

ABA officers who attended the com- 
mittee meeting were: R. L. Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, 
Fla., president, and Harold Fiedler, 
Chicago, secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Colors Banned 


WASHINGTON—Food and _ bever- 
age manufacturers are advised by the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
three coal-tar colors have been re- 
moved from the list of those per- 
mitted to be used in food products. 

The regulation, which became effec- 
tive Feb. 15, applies to mixtures con- 
taining the delisted colors, as well as 
the pure dyes. 

FDA said that food and beverage 
manufacturers may legally use up 
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previously certified stocks of the col- 
ors, but cautioned them that foods 
containing excessive quantities of 
these colors can cause illness to con- 
sumers. The colors are FD&C Orange 
No. 1, FD&C Orange No. 2, and 
FD&C Red No. 32. 

Effectiveness of the regulation was 
temporarily stayed with respect to 
use of one of the colors—FD&C Red 
No. 32—for coloring the outer skin 
of oranges. 

Various appeals on the action by 
FDA have been presented. 

Subject to whatever action may 
later be taken by the courts in the 
pending appeals, the present situa- 


tion with respect to the three colors 
may be summarized as follows FDA 
Says: 

1) FD&C Orange No. 1, FD&C 
Orange No. 2, and FD&C Red No. 32 
are banned from use in foods and 
internally administered drugs when 
present certified stocks of the colors 
are exhausted. 

(2) FD&C Red No. 32 will continue 
to be certified for coloring the outer 
skin of oranges until termination of 
the stay granted by the Court of Ap- 
peals (Fifth Circuit). 

(3) Legislation is pending to require 
continued certification of Red No. 32 
for coloring oranges. 
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Bessire Plans Move 


RICHMOND, VA.—Bessire & Co., 
Inc., distributor of bakery equipment 
and supplies for the past 15 years, 
will move later this year to new 
headquarters to be built in the 4100 
b'ock of West Clay St. in Richmond. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Valle 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 


2hLeors 


C2 FLOAT 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Specify SQUARE wafers for the 





enrichment of white bread and rolls 


with vitamins and iron. 





¢ Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


Vitamin Division -« 


You get these advanta ges: 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 





TYPE B—For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Can also be supplied with added vitamin D, 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


e Nutley 10, N. J. 
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Midwest Unit, AACC, 
Hears Discussion of 
Frozen Baked Foods 


CHICAGO Ninety one members 
and guests attended the March meet- 
ing of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, which met at the Builders 
Club, Chicago, the evening of March 
5 

The speaker, Dr. William H. Cath- 
cart, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and president of the American 
Cereal Chemists, re- 


Association of 


THE AMERICAN 


ported on affairs of the national as- 
sociation and talked on “Frozen 
Bakery Products.” 

Dr. Cathcart reported that two 
brochures would be published by the 
association in the near future. The 
first, entitled “Careers in Cereal 
Chemistry,” is designed to attract 
young men into the profession; and 
the second, entitled, “The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists,” is 
designed to explain the objectives and 
functions of the association. A new 
periodical entitled ‘Cereal Science 
Today” will be inaugurated in May, 
1956 and will revlace “Transactions” 
and ‘“‘Cereal News.” Dr. Cathcart re- 


BAKER 


ported that it is proposed that the 
association be incorporated under the 
state laws of Minnesota. To accom- 
plish this, revisions in the constitution 
are necessary with the adoption of 
uniform by-laws for regional sections. 
These proposals will be voted upon 
at the national convention in New 
York in May. 

Dr. Cathcart discussed the techno- 
logical aspects of freezing baked prod- 
ucts. The freezing of baked products 
is not new and has been used in 
northern areas such as Alaska for de- 
cades, he said. Katz in his work on 
staling discovered that lower storage 
temperatures accelerate staling rates. 





Strawberries and Cream oe - UM um | And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors. es that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 








WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the ‘registered trade mark of 














Chicago 6, Illinois 





April, 1956 


Highest staling rate is observed at 
the freezing point of the baked prog. 
uct. Below the freezing point, the 
staling rate rapidly decreases 

To achieve optimum quality frozen 
bakery products, it is necessary to 
accomplish freezing and defrosting 








rapidly, Dr. 
satisfactory packaging materials also 
function as good insulators and retard 
freezing and defrosting rates. Dr, | 
Cathcart’s work suggested the desira. 
bility of packaging after the product 
has been frozen. 

The freezing of bakery products 
possesses commercial merit in level. 
ing out production schedules and for 
some specialty bakery products. The 
economics of the freezing of bakery 
products is still greater than those 
for distribution of freshly baked food 
items, it was explained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— } 


Northwest Production 
Men Hear 4-Man Panel 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bread and pas- 
try production problems and suggest- | 
ed solutions provided the program for 
the Northwestern Production Men’s 
Club at its meeting on the evening of | 
March 13 at the Hasty Tasty Cafe 
Minneapolis. 

The panel providing their suggested 
solutions consisted of Charles Ku- 
yava, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Eugene Dahl, Valley 
Bakery, Shakopee, Minn.; LaVern 
Paulson, Tender Krust Baking Co, 
Eau Claire, Wis.; and Quent Russeth, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Problems of cake doughnuts, bread 
slicing temperatures, freezing, white 
vs. dark breads, cream puffs and 
icings were discussed. i 

Harry Bailey, Regan Bros. Co, | 
Minneapolis, summarized events of 
the recent meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at Chi- 
cago. Recognition was given to three 
club members who played prominent 
roles at the ASBE meeting. Parke 
Heffern and John Schuster, both of 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, pre- 
sented a skit on in-plant training and | 
Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
named ASBE program chairman for | 
the coming convention. 

The next meeting, scheduled for | 
April 10, will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of food and drug laws as they 
pertain to baked foods and a talk on 
unemployment compensation laws. ] 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the directors at a meet- 
ing of the board held March 8 de- 
clared a regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the preferred stock payable 
April 2, 1956, to the stockholders of 
record on March 19, 1956, and a divi- 
dend of 15¢ per share on the shares 
of common stock payable May 1, 1956, 
to the holders of record April 16, 1956 

















THE STANDARD 











others strive to reach 
hite \.wan 
—=— \ FLOU 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























**RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high proteis 
wheat district of central Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kanss | 
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Cheese Cake 


I would like to have a recipe for a 
high cheese cake without fruit and 
without a rim of short paste. I think 
it is sometimes called New York cake. 
G.G., N.J. 

You are correct, the high cheese 
cake is generally called New York 
Cheese Cake. Here is a formula for 
it. I am also giving you a formula for 
short paste dough as at times fruit is 
placed on top of this short paste be- 
fore the cheese filling is poured into 
the molds. 

NEW YORK CHEESE CAKE 

Seale in mixing bowl and mix at 
medium speed until smooth, about 5 
minutes: 

5 lb. bakers cheese 

11b. bread flour 

34 oz. Salt 

5 oz. non-fat dry milk solids 

Add and continue mixing 
smooth, about 1 min.: 

6 oz. shortening 

Add gradually, continue mixing and 
scrape down bowl: 

12 oz. whole eggs 

Add slowly while mixing, scrape 
down bow! and mix until smooth: 

2 1b. 12 oz. water (about 180° F.) 

Boil to 250° F. then add to beaten 
egg whites: 

1 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. water 

Beat to a soft wet peak, add above 
hot syrup and beat to a stiff wet 
peak: 

11b. 8 oz. egg whites 

12 oz. granulated sugar 

Pour the above batter in on top of 
beaten egg whites and fold together 
until a smooth batter is obtained. 

For individual cakes use angel food 
pans, ring molds, pudding pans or 
deep layer cake pans. Coat the pans 
heavily with regular pan grease then 
line or sprinkle sides and bottoms 
with cake crumbs, light or dark, or 
other crumbs or crunch mixes. 


SHORT PASTE DOUGH 
Cream together: 
1 |b. sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add: 
40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 lb. flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at 
350° F. 
If desired, a few currants may be 
sprinkled on the cheese mixture be- 
fore baking the cakes. 


until 


about 


Rum Formulas 


I have been reading different ideas 
on how to use up crumbs or stales. 
My former employer had a “rum 
sheet” with the bottom made of choc- 
olate and white cake crumbs. I cer- 
tainly appreciate your columns and 
advice. C.M.S., Mich. 

v ¥ 

I am not acquainted with the rum 
Sheet you describe, but the rum 
cookies can be rolled out and cut into 
the desired size. Here are several 
recipes using rum or rum flavor that 


you may wish to try out, including 
the cookie formula. 


RUM MINCE CAKE 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 80z. cake flour 
2 1b. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. brown sugar 
16 oz. soda 
2 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
216 oz. salt 
21 oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
2 lb. 4 oz. milk 
Mix for about 3 minutes. 
Then add and mix for about 2 min- 
utes: 
3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix for about 5 min- 
utes: 
10 lb. ground mincemeat 
1 lb. molasses 
Rum extract to suit 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 350° F. After bak- 
ing and when cool, dip the cakes into 
the following rum syrup. 
Bring to a boil: 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
1 1b. corn syrup 
1 1b. 10 oz. water 
4 oz. cream of tartar 
Then add: 
2 lb. 4 oz. rum liquor 
Place the dipped cakes on screens 
and allow to drain. 


BABAS AU RUM 

Mix together: 

1 gallon milk 

1 lb. yeast 

9 1b. bread flour 
Temperature about 78-80° F. 
Allow to ferment until the sponge 

drops. 


Then cream together: 
4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
2 lb. butter 
314 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in 
sponge. 
Add and mix until smooth: 
5 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in: 
12 oz. diced glaced pineapple 
12 oz. glaced cherries 
12 oz. chopped dates 
12 oz. mixed peel (diced) 
Grated rind of 2 lemons and 2 
oranges 
Allow the dough to stand for about 
fifteen or twenty minutes and then 
deposit into greased Turk head pans. 
Allow to proof and bake at about 
380° F. When baked and cooled, dip 
the Baba au Rums into the following 
syrup and allow to drain. 
Rum Syrup 
Bring to a boil: 
2 qt. corn syrup 
1 qt. water 
Add: 
3 oz. rum 
Use the syrup while warm. This 
syrup may be reheated. 
RUM COOKIES 
516 lb. brown sugar 
41b. 12 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. salt 
1 oz. soda 
9 1b. cake flour 
2 lb. eggs 
14 oz. rum flavor 
14 oz. brandy flavor 


Put everything in the mixing bowl 


the above 


and mix 2 minutes on second speed. 


Run through the cookie machine. 


RUM LAYER CAKES 
Cream together for 3 minutes: 
3 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. butter ‘ 
11b.8 oz. shortening 
Sift together and add: 
6 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
2 lb. cake flour 
214 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
415 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix for 3 minutes: 
2 1b. 4 oz. water 
Add and mix for 3 minutes: 
3 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
Add and mix for 5 minutes: 
1 lb. water 
Rum flavor to suit 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice with the 
following icing: 
Rum Cream Icing 
Mix together: 
3 1b. powdered sugar 
1]b.8 oz. butter 
1 1b. 8 oz. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
Add: 
2 1b. 8 oz. cream 
Rum flavor to suit 
Then add: 
2 lb. 12 oz. boiled type icing 


Boiled Type Icing 
(For Rum Layer Cakes) 
Whip until light: 
1 1b. 8 oz. egg whites 
Add gradually and whip until firm: 
1 1b. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
14 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
11b. hot corn syrup (200° F.) 
Rum flavor to suit 
Continue beating until the consist- 
ency of boiled icing is reached. 








Got a Problem? 


to you: 








Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


1 The American Baker. P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis I. Minnesota 
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PROPER TIMING OF EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


(Continued from page 17) 





about the more common problem of 
buying one machine at a time, either 
to replace an existing facility or to 
add a new method of production to 
one of the departments? 

8-Year Return Accepted 

There is a general acceptance in 
most industries that, if a machine 
will pay for itself in 3 years, it is a 
good investment. This is especially 
true if the savings can come from 
direct labor. 

How much does a worker cost 
you? I have figures from $1 to $2.75 
per hour. The official figures for 
October stated the average to be 
$1.77. An average week of 41 hours 
brings the wage to $73 weekly, or 
$3,800 per year. To that must be 
added benefits, social security, and 
clerical overhead. 

One large corporation rates a 
worker at $5,000 per year, Many in- 
dependents say $3,000 per year. An 
average seems to be around $4,000 
per year. 

Using $4,000 as a base, then a 
machine worth $12,000 which re- 
places one worker will pay for itself 
in 3 years. If the machine costs only 
$4,000, then it would pay off in 1 
year. Most businessmen like a one- 
year return. 

Sometimes buying just one ma- 
chine won't save any labor, but you 
will save labor if you add additional 
machines. An example of this is buy- 
ing a pan greaser at $3,000 and a 
bread depanner at $6,000. By them- 
selves, they still require manpower 
to handle the pans. But spend an 
additional $15,000 for a connecting 
conveyor and you will save two men. 
Only by increasing the investment to 
$24,000 could you make it pay off in 
direct labor, which in this case would 
take 3 years. 

One machine in itself may not 
speed up production for it is too in- 
ter-related with other equipment. A 
new oven will not turn out more 
loaves unless the mixing, make-up, 
and proofing are geared up to it. 

And, inversely, if a plant could run 
faster by eliminating a bottleneck, 
then the machine that is slow should 
certainly go. 

This is an actual case history from 
a large chain organization. The new 
wrapping machine permitted a speed- 
up of the oven and other units, and 
the labor savings were tremendous. 
After deducting the additional costs 
for insurance, property taxes, de- 
preciation, interest, and income tax, 
the net savings were $5,208 per year. 
When they saw these figures, they 
purchased the new machine without 
hesitation. 

Some purchases you can justify, 
and others you cannot. I am remind- 
ed of the bakery that found a $100,- 
000 machine would save two men. 
They evaluated these men at $10,000 
per year. From the $10,000 saving 


they deducted $5,000 for depreciation, 
maintenance, power, and materials. 
They also deducted $2,600 for taxes. 
This made a net yearly saving of 
only $2,400 after taxes. They decided 
this return was too slow for a $100,- 
000 investment. 
Saving by Multiple Shifts 

Another example is the plant that 
found that some automatic pan hand- 
ling equipment would cost $40,000 
and save two men. At $8,000 savings 
annually it required 5 years to pay 
for it. By putting the department on 
a 2-shift basis, the same equipment 
would get double the use and save 
$16,000 a year in direct labor. On a 
2-shift basis the machine paid for 
itself in only 2% years. Furthermore, 
with the equipment working two 
shifts, many of the fixed charges 
such as insurance, taxes, and interest 
remained the same and this helped 
to further increase the savings. 

The “Annual Savings” chart will 
give you a very simplified outline of 
a form to determine what a machine 
costs, what it will save, and what 
should be charged against it to ar- 
rive at the annual net return. 

Please note that, in addition to 
labor, there are other considerations 
that come into the chart. Power con- 
sumption, taxes, and insurance may 
be greater for the new machine than 
for the old. Maintenance may be the 
same. But savings will usually show 
up in the cleaning, materials, and 
the cost of an overhaul. You set down 
figures for the present machine and 
compare them with the proposed new 
machine. You subtract the results and 
get the net savings per year. 

A modern machine that is easier 
to clean and to keep painted is going 
to deduct many dollars per year from 
your maintenance. If you keep records 
of cleaning costs, and you certainly 
should, you will know how to evalu- 
ate this expense. One of the leading 
chain grocers told me that at one of 
their plants their cleaning costs were 
$350,000 last year, against $500,000 
for maintenance and $2,500,000 for 
direct production labor. That meant 
that cleaning was 14% as much as 
production labor, and 71% as much 
as maintenance. They are so conscious 
of cleaning that’ they are constantly 
seeking ways to reduce this expense. 
They will gladly pay a premium for a 
machine that cleans more easily. 

If you have a worn-out machine 
and it needs a complete overhaul, you 
may be better off to scrap it. A man- 
ager told me he had used a roll ma- 
chine so hard, for so many years, 
that he could only keep it going by 
spending $2,400 for a complete over- 
haul. He figured the overhaul would 
extend the life of the machine about 
three years, which would be an aver- 
age expense of $800 per year. He con- 
cluded his best bet was a new ma- 
chine, which at $5,000 with a 10-year 


SAVINGS BY RELIEVING A BOTTLENECK 
Cost of new higher speed wrapper—$11,000.00 


Annual Labor Savings 


Speed increased from 50 to 60 per minute ............... $12,032.00 


Annual Additional Costs 
Insurance 
Property Taxes 
Depreciation at 15 years 
Interest on borrowed money 


Annual Savings 
Less 52% Tax 


Net Annual Savings .......... 


pW kale aleaiaigiatewes $ 6.00 
Kobe rawlerhareku 207.00 
Kan Vad e iad hie 733.00 
¢hixasetetenen’ 235.00 

$1,181.00 1,181.00 
Ot nicki’ ete eee acnae ee $10,851.00 
Ee eee ee ee 5,643.00 
reer ee) eee eS $ 5,208.00 


Direct Labor 
Power Consumption 
Property Taxes 
Insurance 
Normal Maintenance 
Restorative Repairs 
Cleaning Costs 
Material Needed 
Dusting Flour 
Oil 
Fuel 
Other Items 


Totals 


Less 52% Tax 
Net Annual Savings 





ANNUAL SAVINGS 


Annual Savings with New Machine. . 


New Machine Old Machine 
$ 


-n- PAwA 








write-off would average only $500 
per year. 

There are big savings to be realized 
in using less materials. New type pan 
greasers spread a thinner film of oil, 
modern moulders use less dusting 
flour, improved heating systems in 
the latest ovens save fuel. 

A tremendous source of profit is 
the increased yield by controlling 
dough losses. It can mean thousands 
of dollars per year. A divider can 
save up to 3% of the dough. Moisture 
retention is another example. Reduc- 
ing the bake-out and cooling loss by 
only 1% will save 3,000 lb. every 
week on 4,000 lb. per hour. When you 
hold in the moisture, you are pushing 
up the profits and you are delivering 
a moister, more salable product to 
your trade. Keep yield in mind for 
you can afford to invest when you get 
a bigger return for a dollar’s worth 
of ingredients. 

There are many other good reasons 
for investing in equipment, and they 
will come to mind as you seek them 
out. Here is a quick check list which 
will serve as a guide. 

Additional Advantages: 
Improved Quality 
More Varieties 
New Production Methods 
No Production Shutdown 
Sanitation Approval 
Accident Prevention 
Product Purity 
Employee Morale 
Less Floor Space 

Just glance down the list and you'll 
agree these advantages can mean a 
great deal to you. There are others— 
add them as you go along. 

Many bakers will tell you they will 
buy a machine just to improve the 
quality of their product. A new 
moulder that gives you a better grain, 
a sweet goods table that turns out 
more and better varieties, a wrap- 


ping machine with a neater package, 
all build up to increased sales, and 
more sales can mean more profits. 

Maybe you need protection against 
a production shutdown. If a machine 
breaks down and ties up your plant, 
you are in for a lot of expense. Crews 
work overtime and products reach 
the market too late. If you are at the 
danger point of a breakdown, you 
better do something and do it fast, 
whether you have the arithmetic 
worked out or not. 


Obsolescence 


There is one last factor you can’t 
overlook—and that is obsolescence. A 
machine you bought five years ago 
could be obsolete today. It may not 
be written off on your books, but it 
is obsolete just the same. Obsoles- 
cence means “something better is 
available.” The baking industry moves 
fast and competition stays keen. So 
don’t let yourself get too far behind. 

And remember, modern equipment 
will have a good effect on the morale 
of your employees. It makes them feel 
that they are part of a progressive 
concern. Everybody likes to feel that 
their company is up-to-date. 

When talking about capital invest- 
ments, the question arises of how 
they should be depreciated. The 
easiest form is the _ straight line 
method and it is being used by most 
concerns today. You divide the ex- 
penditure by the number of years of 
useful life and that is the annual 
write-off. If a $20,000 mixer is de- 
preciated over 20 years, the deduc- 
tion is $1,000 per year and the rate 
is 5%. 

Under the new tax law passed Au- 
gust, 1954, you have the choice of 
accelerating your depreciation dur- 
ing the first part of the equipment 
life. The purpose is to encourage in- 
vestment by providing an early re- 
turn of working capital during the 





Accelerated 


Straight Line 
First year 
Second year .... 
Etc. 

Sum of Digits 
First year ...... 
Second year .... 
Ete. 


Straight Line 
Sum of Digits 





$10,000 in 10 Years 
1/10 of $10,000 = $1,000 
1/10 of $10,000 = $1,000 
10/55 of $10,000 = $1,818 
9/55 of $10,000 = $1,636 


Depreciation in 5 Years 


Depreciation 


Taxes Saved 
$2,600 
$3,781 


.. $5,000 
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NEW PACKAGE—A new type of package for Brown ’n Serve rolls has been 
designed and produced by Container Corporation of America for the H. Piper 
Co., Chicago. The chief feature of the two-piece package is that it allows the 
rolls to be baked at the bakery and browned in the home oven in the same 
carton. The foil laminated cover is die-cut so that each roll is individually 
supported during the baking operation. The bottom tray is specially treated 
to permit good release of the product. S. N. Flowers, president of H. Piper, 
feels that the higher carton cost is “more than offset by savings in labor and 











in better merchandising of the product, as evidenced by increased sales.” 





early stages of your financing. The 
chart “Accelerated Depreciation” on 
page 48 will illustrate the method. 

There are several methods for com- 
puting accelerated depreciation. The 
sum of the digits is one of them. 

The sum of the digits causes the 
tax saving to be heavier at the begin- 
ning of the period. Approximately 
75% of the investment will be de- 
preciated by half of its life. 

(For further information on ac- 
celerated depreciation, see ‘Don’t 
Overpay Your Taxes” on page 21 of 
this issue.) 

You must realize, however, in tak- 
ing an accelerated depreciation you 
will have to pay a greater tax toward 
the end of the period since you then 
will be using a smaller write-off. If 
you take your tax benefits at the be- 
ginning of the depreciation period, 
you have little tax deduction at the 
end of its life. In other words, you 
cannot have your cake and eat it, too. 


Allow Depreciation Reserves 

Be careful about running a ma- 
chine after it is fully depreciated. It 
is very tempting for it has no depre- 
ciation expense. But remember, when 
you are not depreciating, you are not 
setting up a reserve. Your deprecia- 
tion reserves are a continuous source 
of funds for investment capital. 

In summarizing, I would like to say 
that a sound program of equipment 
replacement is one of the most essen- 
tial functions of modern management. 


We are better off in the U.S. than the 
rest of the world because we have 
installed more and better tools per 
capita of population. We represent 
only 5% of the world’s people, yet 
produce 65% of the world’s goods. It 
has been said that Great Britain 
knew how to build great industries 
but never learned how to rebuild 
them. They became decrepit with age. 
What happened was a failure of re- 
equipment policy. 

And let’s not get the idea that too 
much machinery, or too much auto- 
mation, is going to deplete the work 
force and dry up our markets. This 
country is on the move. Present popu- 
lation of 166,000,000 will increase in 
five years by 7%. The labor force will 
increase only 6%. Yet the gross na- 
tional product should increase 20%. 
The only way we can produce that 
amount of goods with less workers is 
by more and better machinery. Our 
danger is not in too much machinery, 
but in not enough of it! 

And just a parting thought—when 
you buy securities on the stock mar- 
ket, you express your faith in the 
management of other concerns. If you 
are willing to gamble on their busi- 
ness, you should be willing to gamble 
on your own. Have faith that money 
invested wisely in your production 
tools will help you cut costs, will 
keep you competitive, and will help 
end the year with a profitable state- 
ment. 





Industrial Designer Presents 
10-Point Package Program 


A practical 10-point program on 
“How to Avoid Half-Baked Package 
Design” was offered to the nation’s 
bakery industry by Walter Landor, 
internationally known San Francisco 
industrial designer, at last month’s 
convention of the Folding Paper Box 
Assn. held at San Francisco’s Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mr. Landor likened the over-all 
Problem to “ourselves as packages 
».. packaged to sell ourselves!” 

“Most of us,” Mr. Landor told the 
meeting, “do our own designing every 


morning in front of the mirror, and 
occasionally we invite outside help 
from those who think they know bet- 
ter, such as our wives and our tailors. 

“But we are concerned with making 
a visual impression, in the suits we 
wear and the color tie we choose to 
go with the shirt, even the way 
we comb our hair and trim our mus- 
tache to add to or detract from our 
visual appearance.” 

With few exceptions, Mr. Landor 
pointed out, products today do not 


(Continued on page 56) 
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First Aid 
For 
ADVER TISING 


We want something to freshen up some direct mail that we used a 
year or so ago for another new promotion.—T. Y., California. 


* 
A You’re wise to check back through old material, put it to new selling 

© uses, and thereby produce more sales from dollars already spent for 
advertising. One good use we saw was the imprint on the front of the direct 
mailing piece saying “Mailman, Give This Customer Good Care, She’s Used 
to It at Our Bakery!” 


We want a suggestion for a series of ten ads to appear in our news- 
paper, with reinforcement from radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, 
and outdoor ads.—R. W., Tennessee. . 


A In checking over your past ad copy, which is good, it is a good time 
e for you to start an “educational” series of ads. Put plenty of “You” 
approach to the copy as “What Does Enriched Bread Mean to You,” “What 
XXXX Wrapping Means to You,” etc. Make it straightforward, entertaining 
copy on the point being stressed. Then, at the end of the copy, stress that 
YOUR bread does all of this, and invite action. You’ll be doing a good two-. 
way advertising job, selling bakery products along with selling your own 
brand, an objective to be reached with more teamwork throughout the baking 
industry. It is possible and profitable to sell the industry and at the same time 
sell your own * * * brand. 


We use small town newspapers in our territory with space in the 
classified columns as this has good readership in rural territories. 
We'd like a little more selling sparkle to this routine copy. Any sugges- 


tions?—H. Z., Ohio. 
A One used by a progressive baker in the local classified ads was this 

e series of several in one issue reading “John, I love you. Won’t you 
come home? Mary.” “Mary, the answer is still no unless you can have 
that XXXX for breakfast every morning. John.” “John, you mean that 
XXXX (full luscious description) from XXXX Bakery? Mary.” “Mary, 
that’s exactly what I mean. It’s made (more description). John.” “John, have 
orders for daily delivery from XXXX. Mary.” “Mary, will be right home. 
Don’t forget the XXXX from XXXX bakery. John.” 


We’ve been using your suggested A-D-D-A formula for checking 
© our newspaper ads, and we’d now like some more information on 
improving our present ads.—C. D., Houston, Texas. 
A The A for Attention, D for Display, D for Desire, and A for Action 
© is basic for every bakery ad. Another “formula” for improving your 
ad selling effectiveness is the Who, What, Where, When, and Why to ads.... 
They should tell Who should buy it—especially when you are selling to 
special groups such as mothers, etc., What they should buy, Exactly Where 
they can buy it, When they can get it, and Why they should buy it. If you 
want to go more into a detailed study, try your local library or bookstore 
for Do’s and Don’ts in Advertising Copy, New York, National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; How to Write a Good Advertisement by Victor O. Schwab, 


New York, Schwab & Beatty; How to Write Advertising That Sells by 
Clyde Beddel, New York, McGraw-Hill. 


We’ve seen some nice bakery display windows using some kind of 
grass paper for the window floor. Is this expensive and where do 


you get it?—P. M., Maine. 

A No, it is not expensive. Grass paper mats, flameproof, 3% ft. by 6 ft., 
* cost around $4 and they are reusable time and again. Turf Lawn 

paper (available in chartreuse and yellow as well as the green), 50 in. wide, 

costs about $10 for a 24-ft. roll. The Associated Retail Bakers of America 

makes these materials available to members. 





This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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ASBE AWARDS—tTraditional gifts from the Society of Bakery Engineers to 
its retiring officers are shown above as they were presented in Chicago this 
year. At the left, Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, receives 
the presidential gavel from retiring president Martin Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia. (Center) Retiring second vice president T. E. Lauder, 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF BAKERY ENGINEERS 


(Continued from page 16) 





there should be no peeling and the 
shelf life should be satisfactory. The 
best enrobing material now seems to 
be a vegetable, hard butter coating. 
Bakers, he said, pioneered in the use 
of chocolate and other items for ic- 
ing several years ago, but in the 
last few years have not kept abreast 
of developments. 

A tremendous potential for iced 
layer cakes is foreseen by R. L. Short, 
Swift & Co., Union, N.J. He said 
cake makers have the greatest pro- 
duction know-how in history, they 
have advertising and sales know- 
how, packaging materials are at hand 
and consumers have the money to 
buy. Opportunity, then, is the only 
conclusion available, he said, Al- 
though there is much competition 
for the $60 billion spent for food 
each year, bakers must fight for their 
share of the market. Mr. Short ques- 
tioned if bakers are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities available 
in the iced cake market. In a study 
of a homemade cake vs. bakery made 
cake, the typical homemade cake was 
scored high by bakers. It cost 73¢ 
for materials, including icing. The 
bakery cakes were not comparable 
in quality if they sold for less than 
a dollar in most cases, Mr. Short 
found, although qualitywise, the $1 
and higher cakes compared favorably. 

The conclusion, Mr. Short said, is 
that bakers are not baking products 
which are competitive to that pro- 
duced by the housewife. What are 
some steps bakers can take? First, 
said Mr. Short, it is suggested that 
bakers use some cream fillers, as 
well as jellies and jams. He also said 
that bakers should rely more on the 
freezer. A complete line of cakes 
can be baked for home freezers, thus 


eliminating worry about shelf life. 
A slogan, “Buy two—one for the 
freezer,” is suggested by Mr. Short. 


Jams and jellies used in cakes are 
adaptable to use in freezers, as well 
as creams. 

A freezer can enhance sales and 
cut distribution costs, he said. In the 
production of cakes, Mr. Short of- 
fered a few suggestions. An adequate 
amount of shortening could be used 
he said, and a similar amount of 
eggs as shortening, and perhaps a 
little more also, should be used in 


the formula. 
Frank Seelinger, Procter & Gamble 





Co., Boston, Mass., stressed the im- 
portance of batter temperature con- 
trol in the production of quality 
cakes. Without temperature control, 
Mr. Seelinger said, mixing time di- 
rections are meaningless. Batter tem- 
perature controls should be effective 
in the first stage of a two-stage 
mixing process, or in the second stage 
of a three-stage mixing process. 

He suggested that ingredients be 
stored in the right temperature and 
that batter temperature changes be 
avoided in the final mixing stages. 
Batter temperature changes also can 
affect baking time, he said. 

The afternoon session of the final 
day convened with Don Webb, Pratt- 
Webb Pies, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, as 
chairman. Martin Eisenstaedt, Amer- 
ican Stores Co., Philadelphia, acted 
as meeting chairman. M. F. Keathley, 
Sr., Keathley Pie Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., offered new ideas in mecha- 
nized quality pie production as the 
first speaker. 


Mechanization Suggested 


Mr. Keathley suggested further 
mechanization as one of the primary 
measures to overcome pie making 
problems. He said “pie makers are 
25 years behind in production equip- 
ment.” Pie makers, he said, in trying 
to adjust to the problems of labor 
costs and production, have tried to 
reduce the price, which has led to a 
reduction of quality. Using less fill- 
ing and more filler and reducing the 
amount of shortening in a product 
is not the answer, he said. 

More mechanization can let the 
pie baker produce a better product, 
said Mr. Keathley, and showed vari- 
ous types of equipment on slides. 
Conveyors and better placement of 
mechanical units have permitted him 
to produce more and better prod- 
ucts. In his shop he has developed 
several different pieces of equipment 
which help him in his production. 
One of these pieces was a special 
elongated muffin-like pan for pro- 
ducing pecan pies. He also has reno- 
vated a pie pan which has a di- 
viding section in the middle. This 
permits the sale of pies with two dif- 
ferent type fillings in a single pie, 
thus satisfying members of a fam- 
ily with different tastes. 

The crust is the most important 
part of the pie, said Ernst Struck- 


Ekco Products Co., Chicago, program chairman for the previous year, receives 
his desk pen set from past president Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann Bros, 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. (Right) Mr. Eisenstaedt receives his electric clock 
from Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, who is also a past president 


of the Society of Bakery Engineers. 


mann, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in his presentation on 
the importance of good, tasty pie- 
crust. He deplored the fact that many 
consumers have resigned themselves 
to the apparent fact that the crust 
is merely the carrier for the filling 
and leave most of the crust un- 
eaten. 
Pie Dough Fundamentals 

In discussing some of the funda- 
mental principles in producing a good 
pie dough, Mr. Struckmann said that 
any kind of shortening can be used, 
but that it should be the highest 
grade. Soft white winter wheat flour 
gives best results, and that should 
have a creamy color. The method of 
mixing the formula is very impor- 
tant, he said. The human element 
enters at this phase and this is where 
90% of the mistakes are made. The 
shortening must be mixed thorough- 
ly with the flour first, since water 
in contact with raw flour during the 
mixing process can cause toughness. 
This also produces blistering in the 
baking process, as well as shrinking. 
Moisture definitely is the controlling 
factor, since enough water must be 
contained in the mixture to hold the 
flour together. All new flour should 
be sifted, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. 

The general procedure for produc- 
ing a pie Gough is to mix 25 Ib. of 
shortening with 100 Ib. flour. This 
should be mixed until creamy in ap- 
pearance with no raw flour spots. 
Then 45 Ib. lard should be mixed, 
along with 4 Ib. of non-fat dry skim 
milk, 3 Ib. salt, 2 Ib. corn sugar and 
28 to 30 Ib. ice-cold water. After 
this is mixed the dough should be 
refrigerated. A general pie dough 
for the use in the machine produc- 
tion of small pies can be made as 
follows: 100 Ib. flour, 45 Ib. lard, 20 
lb. margarine, mixed together. Then 
add 7 lb. non-fat dry milk solids, 3 
lb. salt, 4 Ib. corn sugar and 24 Ib. 
ice water. 

Mr. Struckmann believes that the 
lower crust of the pie should be as 
tender as the top crust. He suggests 
that instead of using just trimmings 
for the lower crust, that the trim- 
mings be remixed with fresh dough 
and used in the whole product. 
Straight fresh skim milk makes the 
best spray or wash for pie crusts. 
This gives a good color and opens the 
pores of the crust during the bak- 
ing process. The wash should be 
sprayed on just before pressing the 
crust in the oven. During the bak- 
ing process, temperature recording 
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instruments should always be right. 
The crust should be thoroughly baked 
before the fruit begins to boil in the 
fruit pies. 

Ralph M. Bohn, Southern Cookie 
Assn., Chattanooga, Tenn., said that 
cookie and cracker baking is the 
fastest growing part of the baking 
industry, and that it has more pros- 
pects for growth. During his discus- 
sion of the production of wire cut 
cookies, he stressed the importance 
of pH. Mr. Bohn presented a basic 
formula for four types of cookies. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION PROGRESSES 
DALLAS—Completion of the $500,- 
000 expansion program of the Oak 
Cliff Baking Co. has tentatively been 
set for Aug. 1, Jake Golman, com- 
pany president, has announced. First 
phase of the work was finished re- 
cently and a ceremony marking the 

start of the final phase was held. 








Merrill Maughan 


AWARD—The third man to win the 
“Merchandising Statesman” award of 
the Inter-Industry Bakery Package 
Committee is Merrill Maughan, di- 
rector of the bakery package group 
of the Folding Paper Box Assn. The 
award was made at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the committee in Chicago last 
month. Other winners have been 
George Graf, general manager, Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, New York, 
and C. J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago. 
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Crusls & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








“FIXED STOMACH” DOUBTED— 
That America’s annual food consump- 
tion in the next decade can increase 
by about $30 billion over present 
levels, reaching $100 billion by 1966, 
is foreseen by Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, who made this prophecy at 
the recent National All-Industry 
Frozen Food convention in New York 
City. 

Mr. Willis questioned the idea that 
the American people have a “fixed 
stomach” which will closely limit 
future food industry growth. Praising 
the improvement in nutrition in re- 
cent years, he said: “The American 
people are eating more food, tastier 
food, better food and easier-to-pre- 
pare food. Their food consumption 
has greatly improved from a _ nutri- 
tion standpoint. 

“Today’s processed foods have a 
food value which is at least equal, and 
often superior, to raw produce,” Mr. 
Willis said, “but many housewives are 
still spending countless hours prepar- 
ing raw produce in the erroneous be- 
lief that they are feeding their fami- 
lies more ‘healthfully’.” He called for 
a continuing job by the industry to 
bring the American people true, well- 
documented facts on the nutritional 
value of processed foods and com- 
mended the frozen food industry for 
its research and educational activi- 
ties. 

e@ee 


& & & BUILT-IN KITCHENS 
have been indicted along with the 
much-abused middleman for what 
the farm relief do-gooders think is 
too much of a spread between prices 
the farmer gets for his produce and 
those the consumer has to pay for it 
at the grocery store. To the defense 
of the kitchens comes Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, who says: “It may 
be true that the addition of built-in 
services has increased the cost of 
some items. However, studies which 
we have made reveal that built-in 
services have reduced rather than 
taised costs. Our studies include 
frozen orange juice, frozen peas, 
canned corn, baby food, devil’s food 
cake mix and other similar items.” 


POOR ADVERTISEMENT — Divi- 
sional Court of the Queen’s Bench 
Division (the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Hilbery, and Mr. Justice 
Stable) dismissed an appeal by case 
stated of Chibnall’s Bakeries, Ltd., 
against a decision of Middlesex Jus- 
tices convicting them of unlawfully 
selling a loaf of bread which was in- 
tended, but unfit, for human consump- 
tion in that it contained part of a 
bandage contrary to section 9 of the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1938. The jus- 
tices found inter alia that the loaf 
contained part of a used and dirty 
bandage adhering to the bottom crust 
of the loaf. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that 
the present case was quite unlike the 
cases such as J. Miller Ltd. v. Bat- 
tersea Borough Council ([1955] 3 


W.L.R. 559) in which the Court de- 
cided that a foreign body in food did 
not make the food unfit for human 
consumption. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery.—This might 
be toxic in the extreme. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that 
he was surprised at a firm of bakers 
fighting this. What did they want to 
advertise’a point like that for? 

Mr. James Burge, for the appel- 
lants, submitted that section 9 was 
intended to apply to contaminated or 
polluted food. There was no evidence 
that the bread itself was not fit for 
human consumption. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that 
the appeal would be dismissed with 
costs and he did not think it was 
necessary to deliver any judgment.— 
From the London Times’ Law Re- 
ports. 
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A POUND OF BREAD—People in 
San Francisco apparently pay more 
for a pound of bread than anyone 
else in the U.S., and the people of 
Houston, Texas, pay least. High and 
low averages worked out by the U.S. 
Department of Labor show 20.8¢ Ib. 
in San Francisco and 14.5¢ lb. in 
Houston. The U.S. average is 17.8¢. 

Near the nation-wide average are 
Atlanta and St. Louis at 17.5¢; Boston 








Don, W. Geiger 


APPOINTED — The appointment of 
Don. W. Geiger, Appleton, Wis., to 
the newly-formed food products de- 
partment of Consolidated Products 
Co., Danville, Ill., has been announced 
by O. P. Gossett, bulk division man- 
ager. Mr. Geiger will handle sales 
and promotion of Consolidated whey 
and buttermilk powder on a nation- 
wide basis, making his headquarters 
in Danville. Consolidated is a sub- 
sidiary of National Dairy Products 
Co. A graduate of Purdue University, 
Mr. Geiger was associated with Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for six 
years, Since 1950 he served in the 
sales department of a Wisconsin edi- 
ble whey producer, 


, Fal 
and Cleveland with 17.4¢, and Detroit 
and Minneapolis at 17.2¢. The west 
coast takes the second highest rating 
with 19.4¢ at Portland, Ore., while 
the film stars of Hollywood have to 
pay out an average of 19.3¢ lb., .1¢ 
higher than the price prevailing ‘in 
the neighborhood of New Yark’s Wall 
Street. Seattle prices average out at 
18.5¢ lb., and Pittsburgh’s a tenth of a 
cent less. Chicago is among the lows 
at 16.7¢. In Washington, perhaps re- 
flecting the price-influencing hand of 
bureaucracy, 16.5¢ is the going rate. 
eee 


& & & REACH FOR A SWEET 
INSTEAD OF ....—Sugar (levu- 
lose, in this instance) is being used 
experimentally for treatment of al- 
coholism, according to Dr. Theodore 
Koppanyi, Georgetown University 
professor of pharmacology. Levulose 
burns up the alcoholic content in the 
human system more rapidly than in- 
sulin, which is now used, points out 
B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar economist 
and broker of New York. 

In normal digestion, the sucrose 
molecule breaks down into one mole- 
cule of levulose and one of dextrose. 
Commercial invert sugar is also 
about half levulose and half dextrose. 
Commercial production of pure levu- 
lose at about $1 Ib. is just beginning. 

In any event, drinking coffee with 
sugar or eating sweet goods appar- 
ently has a sobering effect. Remem- 
bering this might help some one 
some time, concludes The Dyer Co. 

e@®ee 


#222 THE WAY TO LOSE—A 
people may prefer a free governmnet 
but if, from indolence, or careless- 
ness, or cowardice, or want of pub- 
lic spirit, they are unequal to the 
exertions necessary for preserving 
it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be 
deluded by the artifices used to cheat 
them out of it; if by momentary dis- 
couragement, or temporary panic, or 
in a fit of enthusiasm for an indi- 
vidual, they can be induced to lay 
their liberties at the feet even of a 
great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their 
institutions; in all these cases they 
are more or less unfit for liberty; 
and though it may be for their good 
to have it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.—John 
Stuart Mill. 
e@e3¢@ 


&%% PURE FOOD LAWS IN AN- 
TIQUITY — The ancient Egyptians 
had laws prohibiting adulteration of 
foods and beverages. The dietary 
laws of the Hebrews were of sani- 
tary significance, and the Old Testa- 
ment writings contain numerous ref- 
erences to honest weights and meas- 
ures. 
eee 


I shall pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kind- 
ness I can show, or any good thing 
I can do, let me do it now; let me 
not defer it, nor neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again —Etienne de 
Grellet. 
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New York Division 
Will Be Set Up by 
Bay State Milling 


NEW YORK—Paul B. Miner, gen- 
eral sales manager, Bay State Milling 
Co., announces that the company 
will establish a New York division 
with offices located at 550 Fifth Ave. 

Daniel F. Flynn, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager and 
will be in charge of the newly formed 
New York division. 

Mr. Flynn is a native of Boston, a 
graduate of Boston College, and has 
attended the American Institute of 
Baking. He has been associated with 
the Bay State Milling Co. for the past 
five years and formerly was assistant 
eastern sales manager. 

Mr. Miner said that the importance 
of the New York market makes it 
necessary to provide additional facili- 
ties to handle the ever-increasing vol- 
ume of business originating in this 
area. He said that the services prov- 
ided by the company’s representative, 
Francis M. Franco, will continue. 

Mr. Flynn plans to make his home 
in New York and will assume his new 
duties May 1. 


Pittsburgh Production 
Club Holds Meeting 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held an 
evening dinner and business session 
at Gateway Plaza Restaurant recent- 
ly with 86 members attending. Paul 
Hornung, Hornung Bakery, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, vice president, presided 
in the absence of Jack Williamson, 
Duquesne Bakery, club president. 

John Charles, Wesson Oil Co., was 
moderator of a panel of bakers who 
exhibited Easter items for bakeries, 
distributing formulas and methods of 
making and disp'aying the items. 

Easter cookies was the topic of 
Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery. Lamb 
and rabbit moulds and how to keep 
ears from breaking after lamb and 
rabbit cakes were baked was dis- 
cussed and demonstrated by John 
Gutowski, Gutowski Bakery; Ed 
Swain, Grady Bakery, New Kensing- 
ton exhibited yeast raised Easter 
products. Andrew Slezak, Lincoln 
Bakery, Bellvue, showed Easter bas- 
kets made from cake batter iced with 
chocolate and filled with icing flow- 
ers. Phil Wohlfarth, Phil Wohlfarth 
Bakery, exhibited small Easter bas- 
kets made from cup cakes with han- 
dles made from pipe cleaners sprayed 
with food colors. 

Cream filled baked Faster items 
the cream made without starch were 
shown by Sam Belotti, Belotti Bak- 
e 








ry. 

Ronald Knaus, Stewart Bakery; 
Paul Hornung, Jr., Hornung Bakery, 
Steubenville, Ohio, and Erich Kock 
and Edward Schick, Wohlfarth Bros. 
Bakery, were received as new mem- 
bers. 
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Students Active 


MINNEAPOLIS—Students of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, recently partici- 
pated in two special events. On 
March 13 they viewed a demonstra- 
tion on kinds and uses of shorten- 
ing by the bakery sales service de- 
partment of Armour & Co., Chicago. 
M. J. Harder, sales manager of the 
technical sales service department, 
was in charge. And on March 28 the 
students were guests at a luncheon 
given by the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. M. J. Swanson, district man- 
ager, presided. 
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DECORATED CAKE — Miami’s en- 
trant in the Miss America contest 
held last fall was Miss Sandy Wirth, 
a close runner-up to the winner. Re- 
cently she visited Fuchs Baking Co. 
in South Miami, and was presented 
with a 30-lb. cake by J. P. Cash, 
right, president of the company, and 
given the title “Miss Decorated Cake 
of America.” In the presentation 


AHMHSpa 


ceremonies John McGuinness, center, 
advertising director for the bakery, 
assisted 
cake, 


Mr. Cash the 


> s 


in holding 
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PLANT TOUR — Following the recent annual meeting in Chicago of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, a number of the engineers paid a 
flying visit in Pillsbury’s twin engine Beechcraft to the Springfield, Ill., plant 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. George S. Pillsbury, head of Pillsbury’s bakery division, 
and Springfield plant officers conducted the guests on a special tour of the 
plant facilities including the “push-button” bakery mix plant. Shown above 
at the main entrance to the plant are, left to right, Andrew Reising, Sunrise 
Bakery, New Orleans; Wallace Wanner, Butter-Krust Baking Co., Bradford, 
Pa.; George Pillsbury; Mrs. Andrew Reising, New Orleans; Charles Bryk, 
Stuhmer Baking Co., Brooklyn; R. J. Kerber, plant manager, and Al Borer, 
bakery mix formulation and sales for Pillsbury. Other engineer guests not 
shown in the photograph were Clarence Williams, Loblaw, Inc., Buffalo; 
Holmes Larsen, Anderson Baking Co., Warren, Pa.; Jay Williams and Joe 
Radov of the Jewel Tea Co., Chicago; Herb Wortman and Chuck Bonstrom 
of Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis; Bert Jassoy and Harry Bailey of 
Regan Bros., Minneapolis, and Richard Bingham of Fuchs Bakery, Miami, Fla. 


FREE AD HELP—Local retail bak- 
ers and chain store bakeries are re- 
ceiving mats of baked goods which 
are seasonally popular, furnished free 
by Wilson & Co. The service has 
been tested in several markets around 
Chicago. Suggested weekend specials 
are changed each month in order to 
permit varied advertising appeal. 
Danish Coffee Cake color pictures 
and mats were available from Wilson 
salesmen in March. 
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HEAR ABA PRESIDENT—Many bakers and allied men in the New York 
area gathered at a luncheon meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., recently to hear 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., Chicago. The head 
table is shown above. Left to right are R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Ine,, 
chairman of the nominating committee; F. Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., chair- 
man of the golf committee; F. A. Lyon, secretary, Bakers Club, Inc.; A. C, 
Ebinger, Ebinger Baking Co., president; E. E. Kelley, Jr., guest speaker, 
president ABA; F. W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., chairman of 
speakers’ committee; J. P. Bryant, Standard Brands, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent, and C. E. Casto, former president of the Bakers Club. The picture was 
taken through the courtesy of George C. Oliver, Charles P. Oliver & Co. 








SALES AIDS—Spring promotional aids as well as finished baked foods were 
demonstrated by Armour & Co. in Oklahoma City recently. Under the direc- 
tion of Robert J. Penker, southwestern technical sales-service representative, 
a variety of “Profit Pastries That Patrons Prefer” were baked and displayed 
for 27 bakers of the area. 


Geese eens, 
lee i a ae 





DES MOINES DEBUT—Peter Pan (Carla Lemon) is shown above in the 
costume she used in introducing Peter Pan bread to the Des Moines, Iowa, 
market. Mayor Ray Mills gave his official approval. The Ungles Baking Co. 
of Des Moines recently became associated with the Peter Pan bakers, Petersen 
Baking Co. L. A. Ungles, president of the Des Moines firm, said that all Peter 
Pan products (breads, rolls, sweet goods and cakes) sold in central Iowa will 
be made in the Ungles plant. Other Peter Pan plants are located in Omaha, 
Neb., Cedar Rapids and Davenport Iowa, and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Merchandising Boom 


Slated to Continue 


SAN FRANCISCO — The mer- 
chandising revolution, which carton 
manufacturers have spurred through 
the development of the packaging 
art, will continue to grow at an ac- 
celerated pace. 

The prediction was made by Don 
Belding, chairman of the executive 
committee of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
an advertising agency, in his keynote 
address made before the recent na- 
tional convention of the Folding 
Paper Box Assn, 

“Consider what a_ responsibility 
that puts on the design and print 
material of your folding paper box,” 
Mr. Belding declared. “The manu- 
facturer must pre-sell the item 
through advertising before the cus- 
tomer gets to the store, then the 
package must do the reminding job.” 

Mr. Belding credited the current 
marketing revolution, of which the 
folding paper box is one symbol, with 
trends which rocketed 1955 advertis- 
ing volume over $9 billion and prom- 
ise to surpass $16 billion by 1965. 

The speakers also predicted that 
more attention will have to be paid 
by folding paper box and other de- 
signers to the clarity of design. He 
also said that consumer loyaity to 
branded merchandise would be re- 
duced and shifting of brands would 
be increased by growing restlessness 
and independence of the people. 

“Success of the consumer goods 
business will depend on the effective- 
ness of their pre-selling in the con- 
sumer’s home through mass media, 
plus the effectiveness of their mer- 
chandising programs at point of 
sale,” said Mr. Belding. 
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New Directors 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Albert S. 
Schmidt, president of Capital Bakers, 
Inc., has announced the election of 
three additional members to the com- 
pany’s board of directors. They are: 
Robert J. Schmidt, Harrisburg; 
Joseph A. Schmidt, Carlisle, and Nor- 
man Shea, Villanova, Pa. 

Other board members are Bernard 
Schmidt, Richard W. Schmidt, 
Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., and Albert 
Schmidt II. 

The company, founded in 1891, 
operates bakeries and distributing 
facilities in Harrisburg, Pottsville, 
Coatesville, Allentown, Carlisle, Han- 
over, Williamsport, and Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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Higher Income Noted 


By General American 


CHICAGO — Net income of the 
General American Transportation 
Corp. for 1955 was $12,491,456, or 
$5.24 per share on 2,381,079 shares 
of common stock outstanding as of 
the close of the year, the company re- 
ported to its shareholders March 20. 

These figures compare with earn- 
ings of $11,380,466, or $4.79 per share 
in 1954 on the basis of 2,373,816 
shares outstanding as of the close of 
that year. Total sales increased from 
$156,231,502 in 1954 to $167,878,609 
in 1955. 

Sales of the Fuller Co., a subsidi- 
ary, reached a new high record. Wil- 
liam J. Stebler, president, said that 
the Airslide car, developed by the 
company for the bulk transportation 
of dry, powdered and granular mate- 
rials has had wide acceptance. 
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WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 


CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
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Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 
KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
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of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 
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BREAKFAST PROCLAMATION—Pictured above (center) is Mayor Nolan 


Ziegler, Harrisburg, Pa., after signing a proclamation making March 19-26 
“Good Breakfast Week.” Tom Redclift (right), Capital Bakers, Inc., president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., arranged for distribution and dis- 
play of the proclamations. James Callahan (left) represents the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., the firm which supplied the posters as part 
of its “Good Breakfast” merchandising plan. 





Mostly Personal... 


Edward R. Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., during his April 15-22 vaca- 
tion will appear in film sequences 
taken in the Florida Keys and spon- 
sored by the Carling Conservation 
Club. The film, “The Cruise of the 
Sally Sue,” will be shown on a 100- 
station TV network in the fall. The 
first portion of the movie was made 
last spring, featuring tarpon fishing. 

2 

George S. Pillsbury, vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was named “outstanding young man 
of 1955” in Minneapolis by the city’s 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Pillsbury, who is 34, was presented 
the Jaycees’ distinguished service 
award at the group’s annual “bosses’ 
night” dinner at the Nicollet Hotel 
March 26. He was cited for his ac- 
tive leadership in civic, charity, po- 
litical and business affairs. 

* 

F. P. Heffelfinger, president, F. H. 
Peavey & Co.; W. Leonard Brisley 
and Truman Beggs, vice presidents of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., spent a 
week recently in the Sierra Madre 
mountains of Mexico. 

ae 

Calling on friends at the Kansas 
City Board of Trade recently was 
Steve Vesecky, vice president of 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., Dallas. 

* 

Samuel R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik 

Co., New York, was selected at a 


DEATHS 


James E. Mastin, 69, who until his 
retirement in 1954 was in charge of 
the Paniplus Company Laboratory, 
died March 9 at Menorah Hospital in 
Kansas City. Mr. Mastin was born in 
Woodford County, Kentucky. He was 
a graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky, from which he received a 
bachelor of science degree and his 
masters degree. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the Ward Baking Co. and 
the Dry Milk Co. in New York. In 
1936, Mr. Mastin joined the Paniplus 
Co. in Kansas City, retiring two years 
ago. 











steering committee meeting to be 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of 
the Bakers, Flour and Allied Trades 
for the United Jewish Appeal. The 
affair will be held May 8. At the 
meeting, at which plans for the cam- 
paign were made, David M. Levitt, 
president of the Doughnut Corpor: 
ation of America, presented Jack 
Silverman, of Modern Maid Food 
Products Co., with the 1955 UJA 
Bakers, Flour and Allied Trades Di- 
vision chairman’s award. 


Howard Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent of the National Biscuit Co., has 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of A. D. Walker & Co., New 
York. 

® 


On a 12-day cruise to the Carib- 
bean ports of the Netherlands West 
Indies and several South American 
ports are Mr. and Mrs. E. Sylvester 
Cushman. Mr. Cushman is president 
of the Cushman Baking Co., South 
Portland, Maine. 

« 

H, H. Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, was 
in New York City March 29 to at- 
tend a meeting called by Look maga- 
zine to discuss an advertising pro- 
gram in that magazine supporting 
National Sandwich Month in August. 
The meeting was attended by top- 
level advertising executives repre- 
senting companies manufacturing 
and selling sandwich foods. Another 
similar meeting was to be held April 
3 in Chicago. 

- 


Admitted to citizenship recently in 
federal court in Minneapolis was Carl 
W. Brabender, consultant to Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Brabender made the 
first of many trips from his home in 
Germany to the U.S. in 1927 and 
came to Minneapolis eight years ago 
as a permanent resident. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELECTED BY AMERICAN 


CHICAGO—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the American 
Bakeries Co. March 21, Desmond H. 
O’Connell, a resident of Winnetka, 
Ill, was elected a vice president. 
After extensive experience in labor 
relations, Mr. O’Connell joined the 
company in its Chicago office in 1950 
as its director of industrial relations. 
He is a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
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"Squeeze Test” for Bread Freshness 
Declining in Popularity, Marathon 
Study of Buying Habits Shows 


“The appeal of a taste-tempting 
food illustration is a prime factor 
in stimulating ‘impulse’ sales,” ac- 
cording to Marathon Corp.’s latest 
film study of shopping trends—‘‘They 
Buy by Eye.” 

The film is the fourth in a series 
of filmed studies of consumer shop- 
ping actions, presenting a study of 
shopping trends in purchase of bread. 
The conclusions of the film survey 
are based on a study of the actions 
of 856 shoppers, recorded by a con- 
cealed movie camera, and on tape 
recorded interviews with 211 shop- 
pers. 

Recorded interviews showed that 
of the shoppers who made an “im- 
pulse purchase” of a food product, 
72.3% said that they were attracted 
to the product by the picture of the 
food on the package. 

Seventy-eight per cent admitted 
that, when looking for a particular 
product (such as peas), they looked 
for a picture of peas, before they 
looked at the word “peas,” printed on 
the package. 

Most shoppers like the idea of pic- 
tured serving suggestions on pack- 
ages—a total of 61.5% approved. 

There is a “higher than average” 
percentage of “brand loyal” shoppers 
among purchasers of white bread; 
74.5% stated that they planned to 
purchase a specific brand of white 
bread. 

With these findings in mind, the 
film presents the conclusion that 
package design should combine strong 
brand identification with pictorial 
serving suggestions and appetite-ap- 
peal. Such a bread package will serve 
to attract new users and stimulate 
present customers to use more bread. 

Another interesting trend disclosed 
by the film study is that shopping 
actions and habits do change. Com- 
paring the current study with a simi- 
lar filmed record made in 1950, the 
researchers noted these facts: 

The percentage of men shopping 
alone dropped from 26% in 1950 to 
16% today. Conversely, the number 
of couples shopping rose from 10% 
to 19.2%. 

The number of shoppers “squeez- 
ing” a loaf of bread to test its “fresh- 
ness” has dropped from 44% in 1950 
to 36% today. This seems to indi- 
cate a growing confidence in the 
uniform freshness and quality of to- 
day’s bread, Marathon says. 

The percentage of shoppers mak- 
ing bread purchases “without hesi- 
tation” rose from 54% to 69%. This 
ties in with the indicated growth 
of “confidence in quality” and also 
the high percentage of “brand loyal” 
white bread purchasers. 

An increase from 3% to 9.4% in 
the percentage of shoppers purchas- 
ing more than one loaf of bread 
was likewise noted. Interviews with 
these purchasers revealed that most 
of the extra loaf purchases were be- 
ing held in freezer storage for later 
use. 

Modern supermarkets in New 
Hyde Park, N.Y., Charlotte, N.C., 
Atlanta, Ga., Omaha, Neb., and San 
Mateo, Cal., were selected for the 
study, assuring a broad range of 
geographical and income variations. 
The filming was done over a period 
of five months, on varying days of 
the week and varying hours of the 
day to provide a sampling under as 
many conditions as possible. 

“They Buy by Eye” is being shown 


first to the baking industry through 
arrangements with Marathon bakery 
sales representatives. Further infor. 
mation about showings can be ob. 
tained by writing to Marathon Corp,, 
Menasha, Wis. Previous film studies 
of shopping habits have covered 
meats, frozen foods and baked foods, 
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J. K. Kooker Heads 
Pennsylvania Allieds 


READING, PA.—J. K. Kooker, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was recently 
elected president of the Pennsyivania 
Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 

J. C. Hendrickson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Philadelphia, was elect- 
ed vice president, and E. E. Latsha, 
Harrisburg, took over Mr. Hendrick- 
son’s former position of secretary- 
treasurer. 














Jack E. Schlegel 


Ekco Products Makes 


Managerial Changes 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Jack E. Schlegel as advertising man- 
ager of Ekco Products Co. has been 
announced by J. J. Culberg, vice 
president. He succeeds Maurie B. 
Cossman, who was earlier named 
assistant vice president and general 
sales manager of the company’s Chi- 
cago division. 

Mr. Schlegel was previously house- 
wares sales promotion manager, He 
has had more than 10 years’ experi- 
ence in sales, merchandising, sales 
promotion and advertising. 

A native of Peoria, Ill., Mr. Schle- 
gel received his B.S. degree from 
Bradley University and a masters in 
education at the University of Mis- 
souri. Succeeding Mr. Schlegel is 
David L. Krause, who has been a 
member of Ekco’s advertising depart- 
ment for the past four years. 

John R. Costello has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created position of 
director of quality control for Ekco. 
A 1937 graduate of the University 
of California in Berkeley, Mr. Cos- 
tello joins Ekco from the Birming- 
ham, Mich., plant of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., where he was assistant qual- 
ity control manager. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 








April 10—Annual assembly, Penn- 
sylvania division No. 4, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec., 
E. E. Latsha, 2285 N. 7th St., Harris- 
purg, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 14-16—Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Tex- 
as; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Apr. 16-18—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Assn.; Cataruct Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec., William J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 

May 7-8—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-15—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry Baker’s Forum; Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 418, Montrose, 
Cal. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 19—Utah Retail Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., B. 
L. Bushman, P.O. Box 2070, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

May 20-24—American Assn of Ce- 
real Chemists; Commodore Hotel, 
New York; sec., Clinton L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . . SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We svecialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











May 27-29—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Statler Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Peter J. Braida, 2 Broadway, Room 
B-10, New York 4. 

May 27-29—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston; 
Sec., William D. Baird, 5280 Mocking- 
bird Lane, Dallas, Texas. 

June 9-11—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

June 9-12— New England Bakers 
Spring Convention; Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester, Vt.; sec., Miss Mae Gree- 
chie, Room 902, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Summer Convention; The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet 
Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 
1, Md. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 

Sept. 8-10—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wilder, 
5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Biit- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenele Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, N.J.; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, NJ. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 24-28—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John Allen, J. W. 
Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Nov. 5—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven, Conn. 

Dec, 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Miss Mae Greechie, Room 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1957 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 








“D iamond D” = ” troll from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


ont Baker’s Spring Pat- 
‘Sitied under Laboratory Con- 
eat. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


. 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


«* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Susans te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, le 
UFACTURERS 0 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT T FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 

















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 


in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nosis cir, s. oat. 
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A 10-POINT PROGRAM FOR FINANCING 


(Continued from page 49) 





sell well without being dressed to 
make the right kind of consumer im- 
pression. 

“Tf all the bakery packages in the 
country were laid end to end,” Mr. 
Landor declared, “they would make a 
great display of packages, some good, 
some bad, but regardless of display 
or array, do they actually help sell 
the product? 

“The design of the package,” Mr. 
Landor continued, “must do the best 
possible job of selling the most prod- 
uct. A really good design will last 
longer, will not be obsolete so quickly 
and will not require change so often.” 

Half-baked package design can be 
avoided, he asserted, by seeing to it 
that experts work on the design. 

Poor Design Cuts Sales 

“Many bakery products, not only 
in this market, but throughout the 
nation are losing sales right this min- 
ute,” he warned. 

“They are going to keep on losing 
sales all day. They will be losing sales 
tomorrow, and the day after, week 
in and week out. Not because of poor 
products or poor promotion, but be- 
cause of poor package design. 

“If I were a bakery manufacturer,” 
Mr. Landor declared, “I would sue 
these packages for non-support. Or I 
would charge them with giving aid 
and comfort to my competitors. Defi- 
nitely I would look for a scapegoat. 

“T am not talking just about brands 
whose sales are slipping,” Mr. Landor 
said. “Some of these brands have 
been selling consistently all along. 

“I’m talking about sales they could 
make, sales they are losing to the 
better styled packages used by their 
competitors, and perhaps even sales 
they are losing to other commodities 
competing for the consumer’s dollar 
in the food store. 

“Whose fault is it that these pack- 
ages are losing out? Is it the manu- 
facturer who fears package re-design 
would lose more sales than it would 


NEED MILL 
REPRESENTATION 
IN WESTERN EUROPE? 


Any American Mill, exporting 
flour to Europe, that wishes 
representation in Western 
Europe, and Western Germany, 
write: 

BOX M. E. 59510 ANN.-EXP. 
CARL GABLER, Munich, Germany 











gain? Or is it the box supplier—who 
knows or should know that the cli- 
ent’s package is the weak link in his 
merchandising chain but is afraid to 
tell the client so for fear of stepping 
on his toes and perhaps losing the 
account? 

“In the past,” he explained, “the 
fear of losing sales through re-design 
or design modifications has had some 
foundation. Even today, haphazard 
changes undertaken without compe- 
tent, professional advice, merely for 
the sake of modernization, can be 
damaging. 

“Redesign is a task that must be 
approached with caution, research 
and skill . . . and there are skills 
available today that will take an es- 
tablished product, increase its visual 
appeal without destroying its familiar 
identity. 

“The reward for doing it right can 
be golden. When properly handled, 
design can do more than just increase 
sales. It can give the product a last- 
ing shelf identity, an identity that 
will remain and endure in the shop- 
pers mind through long periods of 
time, and build prestige and brand 
loyalty along with it.” 

Mr. Landor offered the following 
10 points as a guide in evaluating 
bakery product packaging: 

@ Does the product stop the eye 
first, ahead of all competitive prod- 
ucts on the shelf? 

@ Does it convey the feeling of 
the product it contains, even before 
you are near enough to read brand 
and commodity? 

@ Does it have the most impulse 
purchase appeal—the kind that lures 
you into buying even though you 
hadn’t planned on it? 

@ Does it inspire confidence? Does 
it look like a sound reasonable firm 
is behind it and does it look like the 
best quality in its price class? 

@ Are the brand and _ product 
names styled for instant recognition 
without cancelling each other out in 
their bid for the shopper’s eye? 

@ Does it have a plus feature—a 
merchandising extra in design or 
words that make the housewife feel 
you really have her interest at heart? 

@ Compared with competitive prod- 
ucts, is its container easy to handle, 
to store, to open, to use? 

@ Does the package’s personality 
carry well in visual advertising, even 
in small black and white ads; and 
when several are stacked together, 
do they add up to a strong mass dis- 
play. 

@ Is it nice to have around... 





films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is approximately $3.55. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 








does its design “wear well” over a 
period of time? 

@ And, finally, is its design person- 
ality strong enough to make people 
remember it and reach for it next 
time they are in the store? 

Package design that actually moves 
the product off the shelf, Mr. Landor 
concluded, takes the combined efforts 
of a team of specialists with top tal- 
ent and an expenditure of anywhere 
from 200 to 500 man-hours of con- 
centrated endeavor. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF 


Field Nutrition 


Staff of AIB Spreads 
Nutritional Story 


The work of the seven field nutri- 
tion representatives of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, was ex- 
tended widely during 1955. The an- 
nual report of the consumer service 
department of AIB, just compiled, 
reveals that the seven women made 
nearly 6,000 calls in 533 cities while 
traveling in and out of all the 48 
states and the District of Columbia 
155 times during the year. 

The women not only called on edu- 
cators, .home economists, extension 
agents and hospital dietitians in their 
territories but also met with 835 bak- 
ers. In addition, they reached 13,627 
key people in education and school 
lunch circles through 272 workshops. 

Not confining their activities to 
personal and group contact, they 
reached a larger audience by means 
of radio and television appearances. 
Altogether, the women obtained 22 
hours of time on television stations 
and 34 hours on radio stations to tell 
the story of the nutritive value of 
bakery foods. 

The extent of the contacts made by 
the seven field staff representatives 
of the consumer service department, 
an important segment of the Bakers 
of America Program, is shown in a 
break-down of their activities. 

They contacted 497 dietitians; 1,480 
educators; 254 extension agents; 306 
home service women; 26 medical and 
dental authorities; 125 nutritionists; 
259 press representatives; 335 public 
health officials; 377 radio and TV per- 
sonnel; 42 restaurant associations; 
510 school lunch officials and 321 per- 
sons in other categories. They also 
managed to attend 209 meetings. 

The story of bakery foods, the nu- 
tritional value of these products, 
their variety and versatility in add- 
ing zest to meals and their contribu- 
tion to better living and better health, 
is the message these women are tak- 
ing throughout the land. 

The seven nutritional representa- 
tives of the baking industry are: 
Dorothy Besemer; Ann Russell; Vir- 
ginia White; Mary Kuhlman; Una 
Wood; Marguerite M. Robinson; and 
Mildred Arnold. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFF 


International's Bulk 
Flour Operation to Be 


Shown on Television 


MINNEAPOLIS — The bulk flour 
handling operation of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. has been selected 
as the subject of a filmed program 
being viewed on 258 television sta- 
tions throughout the U.S. on the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
weekly “Industry on Parade” TV 
series. 

“Industry on Parade” is a public 
service TV series of the NAM and 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order: 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 





Peewee see ¥ 





ese 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
ifornia has opening for a man with pre- 
vious experience calling on the medium 
to large wholesale bakery accounts, I¢ § 
previous experience and on-the-job per- 
formance are satisfactory, he can become 
a part of management within 2 or 3 


years. Age limit 30 to 40. Address Ad 
No. 1492, The American Baker, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





WELL KNOWN NORTHWEST MILL, NOT 
in Minneapolis area, has opening for man 


with flour selling experience. We would 


like a man about 35 years of age with © 


good background that can be brought 
into the main office as assistant sales 
manager, which will eventually lead to ~ 
sales manager's position. Please furnish 
complete historical background and small 
photograph. Inquiries will be treated in 
strictest confidence. Our own employees 
know of this ad. Address Ad No. 1580, 
The American Baker, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


EXPORT SALES 
Excellent opportunity for young man 
— knowledge Spanish preferred — 
Some traveling—Latin American mar- 
kets—Assistant to Department Head. 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








la v 
BAKERY-WHOLESALE — COMPLETELY 
equipped, specializing in cookies, jobbers, 
Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 1955 sales 
averaged over $80,000, Ohio city, rent 
$100, lease, priced right. Apple Company, ~ 
Brokers, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





tells in newsreel form the story of 
American industry. The film on bulk 
flour handling is part of the 15- 
minute TV show. 

International spokesmen said that 
the subject of bulk flour handling 
was selected for the NAM series be- 
cause this has become one of the 
most revolutionary advances in the = 
baking and milling industries in the 
past several years. : 

Portions of the film were taken at 7 
International’s Detroit mill, and 
another part showing a baker’s bulk ~ 
storage installation was taken at ~ 
Koepplinger’s Bakery in Detroit. 

Other sequences of this film show 
the loading of one of the company’s 
bulk flour trucks and “Airslide” rail 
cars at the mill, the transfer of bulk 
flour from rail car to bulk truck by ~ 
means of the Fuller Company’s port- 
able transfer device, and the unload- | 
ing of a bulk flour truck at the © 
bakery. 

Technical assistance and equipment 
for the film was provided by General 
American Transportation Corp. and 
the Fuller Co. 

This particular “Industry on Pa- 
rade” TV film, numbered 283, will 
be shown at different times on the 
various TV stations throughout the 
country. In many cities, the film is 
scheduled for an early showing in 
April, May, or June. 
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the KEY 


to bakery profits... 








UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 


recommended by authorities in the field ................04.- $15.00 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..............seeeeees $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 


A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 


I, os oc ete ow eee aud meee k ake ee ecne ee $4.75 
BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
DL veenehnuediees si akakbedwewind satabeavdewnutease bedbeeweel $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
a EDD oan. vo conencds0cs0ccdcusawewavaaneeeeee $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
OE +. niece hacacecdnceiden et &6aeseebbrees wrcdeeneoeseel $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ............++.. $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the. subject 
rr rn CE . acca bcdeeenansndecsecduesene’ $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
DEE Acc aadtubadhdesassCseueeed@ed weed ete akth sas te aen ed $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 


Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry cooks ...........+.++ lactenunes $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
IID, #/000040cen0endsdanueoudnvawaeamakeasesnanel $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ................cceeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ...............ese.- $5.00 











COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly, 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
RE ee PA eee ern rt ee $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
RS CO Eee Ee ed ret area ae $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
Teil PARR WEEE IU 6 on 0.0 56 H65 5 0 dc decesaowcdwieaeesanuaced $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ..................04.- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
I Ge I NE 6. a: 05- 05:5 6056 c.c 50050 cdeensiecetencees $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
MEE skdwckadancancwarddddhes* 00 <bbanatekdepeeseeess6oe0 $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ...........+-.+++ . « -$1.00 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
ORDER FROM 200 


|. Minn. 


Minneapolis 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


a. ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 










minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


See 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ...INSIDE AND OUT 
Assures Purity of Product... A King Midas By-word 


Constant attention to good housekeeping and cleanliness both on the exterior 
and in the interior of all King Midas flour mills is carried on by the entire mill 
and management personnel. 

All milling machines, spouts, elevators and conveyors are kept immacu- 
late, both inside and out. The Sanitation Foreman at each of the King Midas 
mills is a qualified Miller which gives our sanitation personnel that extra “‘know- 
how”’ when it comes to locating the places where extra care is required. 

A complete written sanitation report is made daily. This rigid housekeep- 
ing routine carried on both inside and outside keeps our King Midas mills in 
‘tip top” condition. 


\// KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, <> MINNESOTA 
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VEXTRAM 


r the original starch-base pre- 


mix, enriches your flour, macaroni products, ‘\ 


corn meal and grits to Government Standards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 
ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VExTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 

For consistently uniform enrichment, use the new 
precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 


your flour. 
® SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 


STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, Evanston, Iil., Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. 





STERWIN'’S wide food enrichment experi- 
ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VEXTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how” 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Ay 
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Wi i] th & Against four other players at stud, you are dealt one ace down and one up. What 
\ y are your chances of romping home with the pot—1 out of 4... ? 3 out of 5...? 
7 out of 10...? 


stan ad uU p ? (Answer below) 





You can bet the limit on this pair—and never lose. 
As a careful production man you want two things in a flour—proper age and 


absolute uniformity. 
Th ey never Atkinson’s 50,000 cwt. aging plant assures fully aged flour ready to put in 


production. (IT’S BIN AGED*). 
That same flour gets a final quality check in the bin, hours before loading in 


let yo ul d own either sacks or bulk. You know it’s right because It’s BIN CHECKED*. 


When you buy from Atkinson, the flour you order is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





"huedwiog pied BuiAejg saye}S payiup ayy Asayinoo sppo— 
"Ay JO JNO INOJ 0} }! aSeasU! NOA pue siaAejd OM} JNO BALI “BAY JO JNO BI4} SI Spued SAY JSIy By} UI YBIY BUIEq Jo BoUeYd INO, 


ATKINSON MILLING Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Sculpture—Egyptian 
(ca. 1198-1090 B.C.) 
Photo Courtesy Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery, Kansas 
City, Missouri 








Master pieces : 





have been handed down to us through 
many generations. The art of producing 
the finest uniformly high quality flours 
has passed through many generations 


at Flour Mills of America. This ageless 





tradition is your assurance of fine quality. 


and 


t in 


g in 








Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
SOTA 
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Food Radiation 
Outlook Reviewed 


CHICAGO — At a recent meeting 
of the Midwest Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Capt. Reuben Pomerantz, radiation 
preservation officer of the U.S. Quart- 
ermaster Food & Container Institute, 
spoke on the “Potential Use of Radia~- 
tion Preservation in the Food and 
Cereal Industries.” 

Capt. Pomerantz reported that soon 
after the X-ray was discovered by 
Roentgen in 1895, it was observed 
that these rays could penetrate mat- 
ter with ease and bring about the 
death of living cells. The application 
of radiation to the food industry was 
made possible soon after World War 
II by the development of high energy 
particle accelerators and the avail- 
ability of radio-active by-products 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
program. The process of radiation 
employs nuclear energy instead of 
heat to destroy micro-organisms. 
Since there is only a minute rise in 
temperature during the short ex- 
posure time, this method is often 
called cold sterilization, Capt. Pomer- 
antz said. 

Capt. Pomerantz stated that sev- 
eral types of electron accelerators ap- 
pear feasible for radiation proces- 
sing; the principal ones being (1) the 
Van de Graaf generator, (2) the res- 
onant transformer, (3) the capaci- 
tron, and (4) the traveling wave 
lineal accelerator. The principal dis- 
advantage of the electron acceler- 
ators is its relatively low penetration 
at the energy levels so far developed. 

Gamma rays, which have the same 
physical characteristics as X-rays, 
are emitted from the atomic nucleus 
during decay. Sources of gamma rays 
currently considered feasible for 
radiation processing are (1) spent 
fuel elements, (2) gross fission pro- 
ducts, (3) separated fission products, 
(4) fission product gases, and (5) 
isotropes produced in reactors by neu- 
tron activation, Capt. Pomerantz 
stated. 

Sterility in Foods 

To attain sterility in foods, dos- 
ages in the order of 1,500,000 to 
4,000,000 reps are required. In ad- 
dition to attaining sterility, subtle 
changes in color, odor, flavor and tex- 
ture in the food product result in 
many cases. These changes are 
thought to be largely of the oxida- 
tion-reduction type. Processing in in- 
ert atmospheres and the use of free 
radical acceptors offer promise in 
controlling these undesirable changes. 
At lower dosages, ranging from 10,000 
to 500,000 reps, a “pasteurization” 
effect is observed which partially 
destroys bacteria and eliminates mold 
spores and insect life without sig- 
nificantly impairing the quality of 
the food. This processing method is 
capable of extending the storage life 
of many foods several fold. 

Capt. Pomerantz recounted the 
specific experiences gained in irra- 
diating a host of food products at 
various dosages. Beneficial effects 
have been observed through irradia- 
tion of a number of cereal and bak- 
ery products such as cereal grains, 
flours, partially baked rolls and coffee 
cakes, waffles, bread, cake and Eng- 
lish muffins. 

In conclusion, Capt. Pomerantz 
stated that radiation preservation 
studies are being continued by the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute and a number of cooperat- 
ing commercial food processors. A 
pilot plant radiation facility will be 
constructed in the near future. It is 
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hoped that this future program will 
provide much more information on 
the utility, practicality and economics 
of the radiation process. Commercial 
use of the radiation process, par- 
ticularly as a method of “pasteuriza- 
tion,” in the food industry, may be 
a reality in three to five years, he 
said. 
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Reliability 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’ “Novadelox’”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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